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EDITORIALS 


The Cross Over the Manger 


The Editorial Board of LurHeran Epucation wishes you a 


MERRY CHRISTMAS! 


This is more than a pious hope on our part. We believe you will have 
a happy holiday season, because we know that you understand the sig- 
nificance of Bethlehem. 


Christ was born for a divine purpose. God was manifest in the flesh 
for a reason. He came to “save His people from their sins.” He was born 
to die for us. 


The Cross of Calvary casts its shadow over the manger of Bethlehem. 
When “God sent forth His Son, made of a woman, made under the Law,” 
He did so that His beloved Son in whom He is well pleased might 
“redeem them that were under the Law, that we might receive the adoption 
of sons.” 


This is the minor chord in the symphony of Christmas: “He was born 
to die for us.” The Christmas Gospel speaks not only of life. It calls to 
remembrance the great purpose of His incarnation and points us ahead to 
Calvary. 


Since the Father has sent the Spirit of adoption into your hearts, since 
you cry “Abba, Father,” in the name of His dear Son, you understand why 
we are persuaded that you can have a 


MERRY CHRISTMAS! 


God grant for Jesus’ sake that you have onel 
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“Glory” “Glory in the highest,” the angels sang. 

The multitude of the heavenly voices sang, be sang again, 
oF the “kingdom and the power and the glory” of our God. 
‘; ‘Across the Judean hills and ‘into the starlit night rolled and ‘echoed and 
resounded the beautiful voices of the celestial messengers. “Glory to the 
majestic Messiah,” they exulted. The Gloria in Excelsis of the angels presents 
in one mighty pageant the continuing song of praise which the angels sing 
with such perfect harmony in heaven. 
_ Glory? “We beheld His glory,” said John (1:14), “the glory as of the 
Only-begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth.” The majesty and 
splendor of God was shown.to men. They saw his shining garment on the 
Mount of Transfiguration. They knew He is the Son of God. His awesome 
deity overwhelmed them with the same enthusiasm that caused. the angels 
to sing the “Glory in the highest.” “It is good to be here. Let us stay,” 
they said. 

The grace and kindness ' of God, who becomes man to save all men, 
generates enthusiastic admiration and respect in the heart of every believer. 
What a wonderful God! What marvelous compassion and love! What re- 
markable blessings of peace, comifort, and eternal hope he showers upon us! 
We, too, behold His glory, honor, and power. Our thankful heart forces 
gur lips to help the angels sing, “Glory in the Highest.” 

, Glory? “Let your light so shine before men that they may see your good 

works and glorify your Father which is in heaven” (Matt.5:16). The glory 
song of the angels reminds us where we are. Men and women of the world 
like to be honored and glorified. They bask in the spotlight of human 
admiration and renown. They struggle and strive for pre-eminence and 
magnificence. They want people to point to them and say, “Behold! Behold! 
What glory!” They are but grass that fades and withers. 

Every Christian can shine in the reflected glory of God. Serve God in 
praise, worship, and adoration. Do God's will. Carry out His command. 
Ido good to all men, widows and orphans, downtrodden and_ outcast. 
Especially do good to the household of faith. Then, when people see the 
good you have done in the name of Jesus the majestic Messiah, they will 
willingly join the multitude of, the heavenly host praising God and saying, 

ee to God in the Highest; Gloria in Excelsis Deo.” jG, 


“Peace” “Move on Suez by Sea, Air!” — “Britain, France Veto U.S. Peace 
Plea.” — “Israel Reports Air Raid on Tel Aviv.” — “Nassar Says 

Army to Defend Her Dignity.” “Israeli Forces Invade Egypt.” — “New Street 
Fights in Budapest.” — “Russian Tanks Ring Berlin in ‘Alert’ Exercise.” — 
“10,000 Anti-Red Youths Battle Police in Rome.” — These are‘a few headlines 
from a Chicago newspaper printed on Reformation Day, 1956. Is this peace? 
For years the prophets of an earthly Elysium have projected a world 
society which would grow more compatible through some type of intellectual 
or academic evolution. That there would be wars and rumors of wars until 
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the earth’s demise was considered a bit of Scriptural naivete. But what are 
the facts? The hills of Bethlehem are being ground to dust by the treads 
of tanks. The whistle of jets has replaced the song of the angels. Blackouts 
have been ordered for the land which was once blessed by a revealing 
heavenly light. Intricate instruments of destruction are growing restless in 
their wait for an opportunity to deal out death and destruction. The disciples 
of Mars are coldly calculating the chances of victory or defeat. A few men, 
in whose hands rest the fate of millions, are spewing out vitriol and venom. 

Why is this? The Prince of Peace does not dwell in the hearts of millions. 
They either do not understand, or they make mockery of the admonition 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

But peace is more than a cessation of overt military acts. There is that 
very important inner peace which is derived from faith in the redeeming love 
of our Savior. There is that peace which is derived from the knowledge that 
more and more of God's creatures are becoming His children through 
acceptance of the Lord Jesus. There is that peace which is derived from 
the privilege of bringing the story of salvation to the little ones. 

May God grant continued peace within our hearts. May He grant us 
increased zeal and devotion so that through our proclamations of the Gospel 
many more millions will dedicate their lives to the King of Kings, the 
Prince of Peace. 


“Good Will” God had shown His good will toward us when on Beth- 

lehem’s field the angels announced the birth of the Savior. 
This supreme evidence of God’s attitude toward all men is of great significance 
to us who are privileged to serve in the teaching ministry of the church. 

The Christian teacher in the Christian school acquaints those in his 
charge with that wonderful manifestation of divine love for which the angels 
glorified God. Through such instruction the Holy Spirit kindles faith in the 
hearts of the pupils. 

The full realization of God’s good will includes the functioning of faith 
in the life of the Christian. Hence the Christian teacher is concerned that 
his pupils show this appreciation of God’s love. God expects a grateful 
and willing heart to serve him. Of this St.Paul reminds the Philippians 
when he writes: “It is God who worketh in you both to will and to do 
of His good pleasure” (Phil. 2:13). Appreciation of God’s good will toward us 
is reflected by our good will toward Him and toward our fellow men. 

The need of this emphasis in Christian training is obvious. Our pupils 
must be constantly guided and trained to practice consideration and love 
toward their fellow men in the home, in the school, and in the community. 
Secular education calls this social adjustment. God calls it loving one’s 
neighbor as one loves himself. 

In the Christian school the spirit of Christmas, inherent in the angelic 
Gloria in Excelsis, is not merely a seasonal phenomenon but a leaven which 
constantly permeates instruction and training. ES Ke 


The Role of Education in the Growth of the Church 


Rosert V. SCHNABEL 


The church is not merely an out- 
ward organization; it is not a society 
formed to propagate the “moral 
ideals” of Jesus Christ. Rather the 
church is the body of Christ, the com- 
munity of saints, under Christ, the 
Head, who have been called together 
by the Holy Ghost in one faith, one 
mind and understanding, with mani- 
fold gifts, yet working together in 
love. The church is “God’s people” 
who are in communion with Him 
and with one another through Christ. 
By faith in Christ—a faith that is 
an acceptance of God's gifts and a 
whole-person apprehension of Christ 
as Redeemer, Lord, and King — God’s 
people receive forgiveness of sins, 
reconciliation with God, and newness 
of life shared in the fellowship. 

The church, God’s city, is set in 
a world that is turned away from God, 
a world that is so mesmerized by the 
charms of creation and so concerned 
with getting and spending that the 
Creator, the Giver, and the Preserver 
of all things is shut out. But men 
must put their confidence in some- 
thing. When men do not rest their 
hearts in a personal God and Savior 
and a life after death, they create 
new gods for themselves: food, 
health, comforts, goods, security, 
power. These become ends in them- 
selves. Being is swallowed up in 
having — having things. Machines 
become men’s masters, for men can- 
not resist their services, and become 
possessed by the goods they produce. 

The attractions of the world and 
the flesh gleam more brightly and 


tantalize more winsomely today than 
ever before in history. Twentieth- 
century man of Western civilization 
is increasingly concerned with the 
things that pertain to this age. This 
is secularism. This is the setting in 
which God’s church is placed. For 
Christians the difficulty of living in 
God’s city within the city of the world 
remains, and remains more acute. 
Always Christians must struggle with 
the devil, the world, and the flesh in 
a continuous conflict. That is why 
Christians need a continuous supply 
of spiritual food imparted by Word 
and Sacrament, Only in living union 
with Christ is there pardon, new life, 
and peace of mind and heart. When 
the systematic influences of formal ed- 
ucation are impregnated with Christ’s 
way and truth, God’s people can be 
trained and equipped for their pil- 
grimage, and their lives and learnings 
can be restored to Him. 


SCHOOLS, CULTURE, AND 
EDUCATIONAL THEORY 

Schools generally reflect the culture 
that sustains them. The prophets and 
high priests of modern education are 
of many kinds: traditionalists, essen- 
tialists, pragmatists, realists, idealists, 
positivists, naturalists. Only the recon- 
structionists and experimental schools 
based on the philosophy of pragma- 
tism endeavor to assume more and 
more intentional control and refash- 
ioning of social processes, but they 
are entangled in the dilemma which 
results from the postulate that there 
are no ultimate goods, no fixed final 
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THE ROLE OF EDUCATION IN THE GROWTH OF THE CHURCH 


ends, no absolute values, no enduring 
needs toward which men should di- 
rect their ameliorative efforts. Each 
group (or school) of educators strives 
to give a systematic, reasoned account 
of its view of life and education. Most 
of them reflect the secularism and ma- 
terialism of our age, for they declare 
that all being is quantitative and ma- 
terial, including man, and that man 
is merely a highly complex organism 
whose awareness is the intricate re- 
sponse of the central nervous system. 
There is no psyche, no soul. There is 
no God, or if there is, He can be 
ignored. The world is self-sustaining 
and self-explicable. Whatever satis- 
fies the psycho-physical needs of the 
individual or group is “good.” 

No matter which “ism” one follows, 
all equally disavow the holding of 
prior assumptions. At the same time, 
the (prior) assumption frequently is 
made that Christ is not God, that He 
never lived in the manner the Gospels 
relate, or that He does not matter 
except as a rather exceptional and 
idealistic religious teacher. A would- 
be God-fearing nation which adopts 


for its motto, “In God We Trust,” is | 


confronted with educational ideol- 
ogies that are out of step and with 
the difficulty of including religious 
education in the common schools of 
communities that are made up of 
sundry Christian (and other) denom- 
inations and of the religionless. The 
only reasonable conclusion seems to 
be that neutrality and “hands-off” is 
the only safe and sane one. Mean- 
time, severely skeptical educational 
philosophy neglects even the human- 
istic disciplines or reduces them to 
weak-kneed imitations of the scien- 
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tific method; that is, one is skeptical 
of everything but the quantitative 
facts derived from scientific measure- 
ment. The incipient cynical material- 
ism which such a philosophy brings 
forth counteracts the waning moral 
convictions and attitudes cultivated 
by the lagging forces of informal ed- 
ucation. The crying need is said to 
be for more data, but facts are not 
enough. Every fact is gathered ac- 
cording to a principle, a purpose, 
a perspective. Every scientific disci- 
pline has roughly the same corpus of 
facts. The difference is one of inter- 
pretation, and interpretation rests on 
perspectives, on world views. The 
problem-solving panacea is based on 
the assumption that ignorance is the 
only enemy of man. The almost dei- 
fied attitude of “suspended judgment” 
may be possible in matters of opinion 
or incomplete investigation, but it is 
not possible to suspend one’s judg- 
ment on one’s self-ideal, on the nature 
of man, on one’s world view, on 
ethical issues, or on the birth, death, 
resurrection, and ascension of the 
very Son of God. 

This is not the time nor the place 
for an examination of various educa- 
tional philosophies that lay claim to 
men’s allegiances. One might say, by 
way of generalization, that they are 
basically intellectualistic. It is gen- 
erally assumed that the problems of 
men stem from ignorance. Human 
failings and failures are attributed to 
moral immaturity, out-of-date insti- 
tutions, social lag, or lack of adequate 
knowledge. Even when subrational 
powers, drives, and urges are taken 
into account, it is held that psychiatry 
and intelligence, through catharsis, 
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sublimation, and control, will bring 
the solution. It is true that in dealing 
with certain objective realities in na- 
ture, man may attain some “scientific 
objectivity and truth.” But to deify 
the human intellect and to make false 
gods of strategies, success, and the 
goods man produces is but pretension, 
pride, and vanity. This, in Christian 
terms, is sin —that state of being at 
enmity with God. Even though man 
has freedom to manipulate nature and 
has freedom to increase the accumu- 
lation of knowledge, power, and 
goods, man is always a creature, 
a fallen creature, turned away from 
God precisely to the extent that his 
scientific and materialistic achieve- 
ments give him false hopes and pre- 
tensions of attainment, false trust in 
his own rational and self-reliant re- 
demption. 

Christ confronts us with another 
world in which God is at the center. 
When we recognize our creaturely, 
sin-laden, fallen selves for what we 
are; when in moments of lucidity and 
honesty we recognize the pull that 
goods and things and smug self-satis- 
factions have even on us as Christian 
people, we are filled either with the 
regret that breeds despair, or we re- 
spond to the Spirit's voice with a con- 
fession and repentance which are de- 
cisive for our whole being. And here 
again the paradox continues: Christ 
meets our repentance with unde- 
served grace and mercy. By faith in 
Him who has power to grant pardon, 
we receive pardon and new life. And 
yet our regeneration is not a total, 
single act, for the misery and guilt of 
pride, self-centeredness, and seeking 
after things continues. Man is a mys- 
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tery who lives in two dimensions; 
he is a member of the communion of 
saints and a citizen of the world. That 
is where Christian nurture and edifi- 
cation come in. That is why educa- 
tion and life itself cannot be reduced 
to problem-solving strategies. For 
both life and education are a pil- 
grimage toward a destiny. So viewed, 
the reliance on some neat formula or 
technique to “solve the problems” of 
life and of education is perforce aban- 
doned, and the remarkable and useful 
roles of science, problem-solving, and 
invention are set in the proper and 
contributory places. 


THE NATURE OF EDUCATION 


Education is inextricably connected 
with man’s view of the meaning and 
total purpose of life. It is not a pan- 
acea for all world problems, nor does 
every new finding of the science of 
education assure solution, progress, 
or deliverance — for these depend 
upon their relationship to the purpose 
of life, the ultimate nature of man, 
and the character of his destiny. Ed- 
ucation is far more than an intellec- 
tual exercise; it is far more than 
schooling. Education involves changes 
in individual human beings. Such 
changes are produced out of school 
as well as in school, and in school 
they are accomplished not only by 
teachers and curriculum but by the 
impact of other individuals and by 
group activities and the “social cli- 
mate.” These considerations serve as 
a warning against identifying Chris- 
tian education with the accumulation 
of doctrinal facts — though these are 
important and indispensable as one 
part—and as an encouragement to 
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teachers concerhing their pivotal roles 
and to congrégations of Christian 
people concerning the importance of 
environment and “marginal learning” 
in the development of personality and 
character. 

There are many sources of change 
in an individual, but the chief is the 
mind (in its totality): attitudes, likes, 
interests, understandings, skills, val- 
ues, behavior. Of the changes that 
are identified ‘with education, the 
activities of thinking, willing, and 
feeling are at the center. The human 
being in his totality acts in innumer- 
able ways: seeing, thinking, remem- 
bering, conceiving, judging, feeling, 
willing, expressing, listening, praying, 
worshiping. Learning takes place 
either through the organized, formal 
development of the learner's totality 
of being or through informal develop- 
ment by experiences. Both formal 
and informal learning should take 
place in the light of man’s origin, 
nature, and destiny —to the extent 
that this can be controlled. Man lives 
simultaneously. as a creature, as a 
person related to other people and to 
social institutions, as a thinker, and 
as a spirit. But the level of the spirit 
should in-form all levels, because man 
is not only a unified, whole being 
infected with original sin, which turns 
him away from God, reduces his 
efforts, and causes him to “play God” 
by placing himself at the center; man 
is also an immortal and redeemed 
person whose center is Christ, the 
Savior, whose Sustainer in life of the 
spirit is the Holy Ghost, whose en- 
during membership is in the church, 
and whose ultimate end is resurrec- 
tion and unending life with God. If 
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Christ is the center of life, He is ue 
cisely that for education. 

Learning, in the sense of growth, 
edification, and nurture of the totality 
of one’s being is the essence of thé 
educative process. Every teacher’s 
task is' to induce such learning. The 
Christian teacher is to induce learn- 
ing on all levels, but chiefly as a min- 
istering servant who sees life as a pil- 
grimage, who views children in the 
light of their membership in two 
cities, and who himself lives and 
works under the avowal, daily re- 
newed, that Christ has brought us to 
God’s side of the Great Divide. Only 
in such living faith are we Christ’s 
disciples, and only through a faith 
and repentance daily renewed do we 
fulfill our own baptismal gift as living 
teachers of the church, Christ’s body. 

However important the teacher is, 
he is second to the parents. The 
family is the primary agency and has 
God-given rights and responsibilities 
which the church and state may com- 
plement, but for which they may not 
substitute. Training in Christian par- 
enthood is essential for both fathers 
and mothers; for harmony of faith, 
perspectives, ideas, and ideals is the 
primary condition of proper nurture. 
So, too, home-school-church co-opera- 
tion is not only very desirable but 
absolutely essential. Each has its part 
to play in the formation of Christian 
children and youth. How well recog- 
nized it is that the home can undo 
and undermine what the school and 
church attempt to do, and the school 
can betray and counteract home and 
church! 

The state has a legitimate interest 
in education, for it exists for the wel- 
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fare of the individual in a corporate 
society. It must provide the condi- 
tions, but not necessarily the means, 
for an education that benefits indi- 
viduals and society. The state has 
rightful authority to establish mini- 
mum standards of education, to safe- 
guard the rights of immature children 
and citizens from irresponsible par- 
ents or institutions, and to provide 
for the cultivation of knowledge and 
the use and extension of knowledge. 
But the state has no monopoly, as our 
nation recognizes in theory and in 
fact; it must grant the natural right of 
parents to provide a proper education 
for children through the authorized 
and responsible people and institu- 
tions they choose for the task. 

The church, as we have seen, has 
not only the authorization of God to 
teach but also the obligation, because 
all things and all truths are related 
to God. The church is responsible to 
nourish the faith and life of its mem- 
bers and to protect them against in- 
adequate, incomplete, or invalidated 
knowledge and misrepresentations of 
knowledge. 


EDUCATION AND THE CHURCH 


One cannot say, then, that the 
“role” of Christian education in the 
growth of the church is simply a basic 
role. That would be an understate- 
ment. The very purpose of the church 
is to teach. Edification and nurture, 
coupled with proclamation, fellow- 
ship, service, witness, and worship, 
are the indigenous activities of the 
church. The education that is growth 
in wisdom, stature, and in favor with 
God and man marks both the pur- 
pose and the function of the church. 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION 
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We may rightly collect and share 
hundreds of thousands of dollars for 
Church Extension Funds — so that we 
may “Go and tell” far and near. That 
is the church’s commission and com- 
mitment. But the greatest “Church 
Extension Fund” is that which we 
collect and share for the edification 
and nurture of God’s people, young 
and old. It is the God-ordained means 
we must use to establish and sustain 
the total teaching commission and 
world mission of the church. It is the 
reason why, indeed, the Church Mil- 
itant exists. 

If this is so, and if the city of men 
is more secular-minded than ever in 
history — and this despite the “back- 
to-religion” wave which has recently 
arisen — we must look at our church 
body in honesty and with candor. 
What are some of the crucial chal- 
lenges and unrealized potentials that 
confront us in Christian education? 


1. Full-time Christian education for 
children and youth based on an edu- 
cational philosophy that is rooted in 
God’s Word is still too frequently 
considered a luxury or an expendable 
extra. Are we willing to share God’s 
abundant material gifts so that the 
lifework of the church may be car- 
ried on, or is the world still too much 
with us? Despite our numerical gains 
we are not reaching any greater per- 
centage of our children in our parish 
elementary schools now than nine 
years ago. Why? 

2. Are we sufficiently convinced as 
a church body of the centrality of 
Christian education in the lifework 
of the church to collect and share 
our money in order to recruit and 
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prepare enough men and women of 
God to serve as teachers for our 
schools? If theological depth, relig- 
ious nurture, and professional com- 
petence are needed by our teachers, 
they are needed by all teachers; for 
every teacher will minister to equally 
precious children of the church. At 
one time virtually all of our teachers 
were prepared for service in the 
church body’s colleges and semina- 
ries. Today the number annually 
prepared meets less than half our 
needs. Why? Does our church body 
show the esteem for the teaching 
ministry and profession it ought to 
show? 

8. Do we teachers look upon our 
service as a ministry? Are we pro- 
fessional in outlook and in action? 
Are we ourselves students of God’s 
Word? Do we seek by every means 
to determine how children and youth 
learn, including not merely knowl- 
edge and understanding (which are 
important) but also attitudes, values, 
perspectives? Do we strive to relate 
all things to God and to His truth? 
If growth is characteristic of all mem- 
bers of the church, need it be added 
that every teacher found not seeking 
growth — both spiritual and_profes- 
sional — has not absorbed the mean- 
ing of his membership in the church 
and of his office as a “gift to the 
church”? Whether this involves les- 
son-preparation, private study, faculty 
meetings and study, attending work- 
shops and conferences, or further 
undergraduate and graduate work, no 
teaching minister will neglect, over- 
look, or rationalize these away. 

4. Do we “professionals” have a 
concept of the life of the church and 
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of our service to it that goes beyond 
the school? Teaching is certainly 
a full-time job, and we ought not 
spread ourselves thin rendering mul- 
tifarious services in congregational 
life haphazardly. But neither ought 
we to narrow our vision of the King- 
dom to our schoolwork exclusively. 

5. Are we, as a church and as 
a “school system,” squarely facing the 
reality of increased state initiative 
and responsibility in parochial edu- 
cation? In many states minimum 
standards with respect to objectives 
and policies, school organization and 
grade-distribution, recording and re- 
porting systems, curriculum and time- 
distribution, certification and tenure 
of all teachers, administrators, super- 
visors, textbooks and _ instructional 
materials, library and guidance serv- 
ices, in-service teacher training pro- 
grams, citizenship education, and 
school buildings and equipment are 
being established. This the state has 
rightful authority to do, and has been 
given due power to pursue such 
a course of action. Are we vigilant? 
Are we ready? Are we professional 
enough to do these things for our- 
selves, without public dictation and 
in accord with our own educational 
philosophy for a church that must 
live in the world? 

6. Do our supplemental, part-time 
educational agencies reflect a devotion 
to Christian education and compe- 
tence? Are our programs of instruc- 
tion complete, our teachers trained 
for service “before and on the job,” 
our facilities adequate according to 
educational and building standards 
we demand of state-supported educa- 
tional enterprises, our administration, 
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supervision, and appraisal planned 
and carried out? : 

7. Do we take seriously the resolu- 
tions we pass each triennium concern- 
ing making full use of all educational 
agencies, and according to their pur- 
poses? Our Sunday schools and vaca- 
tion Bible schools are growing in 
number, but ‘there is much to be 
desired, not mainly in: the materials 
(which are good) but in the proper 
use of materials. Youth work, with 
a fine 5-point program, fails to realize 
its full potential. where counselors 
are not trained. And other part-time 
educational agencies are almost uni- 
formly neglected. Is this “full use”? 


8. Do our Bible classes reflect the 
quest for growth of a living church? 
Bible classes are not optional clubs 
of a few interested persons; they are 
orderly and organized means set up 
to help members of the church in 
their own God-directed quest for 
growth. Bible study of one form or 
another is an essential part of the 
church’s life. Do our people look 
upon their own church membership 
and upon Bible study in this light? 

9. Is our’ program of adult educa- 
tion adequate for the needs of our 
people and responsive to God’s com- 
mand? Family-life education is just 
beginning. Parent-teacher leagues 
have begun really to involve parents 
more in Christian education, but too 
often leagues wax and wane like the 
moon — which is, the more tragic since 
the march of. different children and 
different parents through the school 
is relentless, and the work, accord- 
ingly, is unending. We are receiving 
thousands of new adult members into 
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the church’ each year. Can we say 
in honesty that we have gone about 
the task of integrating these new 
members and continuing their Chris: 
tian education with anything that ap; 
proaches earnestness and devotion? 

10., Finally, is Christian education, 
in all its forms and modes, regarded 
as the heart of the church’s life? “It 
seems that we are able to develop 
much enthusiasm and zeal for certain 
other activities of the church. Build- 
ing committees, for example, attract 
men and women to fervent service 
because the end product is something 
tangible and the need is apparent: 
But is not Christian education too 
often regarded as dull, dry, dreary — 
necessary, to be sure, but without 
appeal, glamor, or vital interest and 
concernP We often curtail or fail 
to begin worthwhile educational en- 
deavors because they will cost some: 
thing. Sometimes we defend this re- 
trenchment or lukewarmness as being 
in accord with “principles of good 
stewardship.” But “good stewardship” 
does not mean keeping costs down 
and programs of the church curtailed; 
good stewardship is the wise use of 
God’s gifts for the purposes God has 
given to us. A chief purpose is teach- 
ing. Parish life is not to be merely 
a series of services, meetings, and 
activities. It is, rather, the gathering 
of Christian people before Word and 
Sacraments; it is the organization of 
community life within the church for 
teaching, edification, worship, reach- 
ing, and works of love; it is the 
training ground of witnesses. 

These and other questions we must 
face up to and answer without guile 
or self-deception, for as we are hidden 
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under the shadow of God’s wings by 
grace, we also must live in honest 
humility and repentance at our short- 
. sightedness, our slothfulness, and our 
atrophy as living members of the 
body of Christ. For the church is 
Christian people who are a fellowship 
called out of the world and called 
into a new life in which education 
(in the sense of Christian nurture 
and upbuilding) is both the effect of 
God’s grace and the source of con- 
tinuous growth. The church is to 
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transmit the Gospel and ;teach God’s 
truth, to regard Christian nurture as 
part of its nature, to enlighten and 
edify all those — young and old — 
who were buried with Christ by 
Baptism into death and whose eternal 
citizenship is in God’s city. The “role” 
of education in the church has always 
been to strengthen, share, and extend 
spiritual life as an intrinsic activity 
of its members. The church, Christ’s 
body, still has that “role” today, and 
till He come. 


PEN SWIPES 


® The little Latvian boy in Anna Perrott Rose’s book, The Gentle House, 
explained his ability to make small and unfamiliar household repairs with these 


words: “I look, I think; then I do.” 


How much everyone could accomplish with that simple formula: “Look, 
Think, Do. Perhaps it is not quite so simple as it sounds. 

For instance, to “look” means more than a lazy glance in the direction of 
the object to be seen. It means to inspect carefully, inquiringly. It means to 
take in the entire object in all its essential detail. 

And to “think” requires genuine mental effort. Why is this made the way 
it is? What is the relation between this part and that part? What causes this 
desirable effect, and what prevents something else that is not wanted? 

And then “to do.” How much accomplishment, large and small, has been 
lost when someone looked and thought and stopped right there? “To do” is 
the final, difficult step. To take the useful knowledge gained by looking and 
thinking and put it to work to get done the thing that ought to be done, that 
always requires physical effort and sometimes character. — The Prism. 


@ Talleyrand was heartbroken when an accident left him crippled and unable 
to pursue a military career. Europe profited infinitely more from his subsequent 
accomplishments as a statesman. Too often society looks dubiously at a man 
and says he has one bad eye, when what’s more important is that he has a 


good one. — Paul Harvey News. 


© A writer for the Cleveland News states that the world started going to 
smash about the time it abandoned the hand-cranked ice-cream freezer, the 
finest device ever invented for teaching youth that work had its rewards. 


® Here are some clichés you will hear with increasing frequency: 


To think big you must act big. 


You can’t get anywhere on peanuts. 
You can’t make money without spending money. 
We aren't living in a horse-and-buggy age. 
Who are the people who use these clichés? Primarily those who like 
to eat and drink heartily and travel luxuriously at other people’s expense. 
A false front is no satisfactory substitute for intensive effort and a sincere 


concern for economy and efficiency. 


What Shall I Play as Organ Voluntary? 


Hersert D. BRUENING 


An article! in a previous issue of 
LUTHERAN EpucaTion discussed the 
question “What Shall I Play?” with 
reference to the opening prelude in 
a church service. The author of this 
essay quoted copiously from Die 
Orgel im Gottesdienst? by G. C. Al- 
bert Kaeppel and cited opinions of 
Friedrich Lochner, Martin Lochner, 
Bernhard Schumacher, Joseph Ashton, 
Hamilton C. Macdougall, Fritz Heit- 
mann, Walter Flandorf, and Porter 
Heaps. The concluding sections read 


thus: 


So, then, what shall I play, espe- 
cially as an opening prelude? 


I. If at all possible, play a suitable 
hymn-tune prelude (Choralvorspiel) 
based on the opening hymn and tune. 
Consult Index to Hymn Preludes by 
Martin Stellhorn (Concordia Publish- 
ing House), which lists and classifies 
conveniently twenty-two hundred se- 
lections on hymn tunes. This Index, 
reviewed in LUTHERAN EDUCATION of 
Vol. 88, page 619 (June 1948), is 
a “must” for every church organist. 


2. If no suitable hymn-tune prelude 
is available, play a nonthematic prel- 
ude (freies Vorspiel) which is in char- 
acter with the opening hymn as to 
content of the hymn and in agreement 
as to key, time, and tempo with the 
tune for the opening hymn. Make 
a judicious choice from the organ 
music listed in the music catalog of 


1 LuTHERAN EpucatTion, Vol. 84, No. 1 
(September 1948), pp. 36—44, 


2 Kaeppel, G. C. A., Die Orgel im Got- 
tesdienst. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1911. 


Concordia Publishing House and the 
Concordia Music Clippings, as well as 
in reviews of organ music in the 
Lutheran Witness, LUTHERAN EpUCcA- 
TION, the American Lutheran, Sursum 
Corda, the Diapason, and the Amer- 
ican Organist. See also the survey of 
organ music suitable for worship pur- 
poses in “Problems of the Church 
Organist” in the Valparaiso University 
Pamphlet Series (No. 1 — not No. 6— 
pp. 65-68), entitled “The Musical 
Heritage of the Lutheran Church,” 
sent to all pastors and teachers of 
our circles in 1945. 


We call the foregoing items to your 
attention because these principles ap- 
plying to the choice of organ music 
preceding the first hymn also govern 
the choice of the organ voluntary 
(offertory), if the voluntary is fol- 
lowed immediately by a hymn sung 
by the congregation. 

For your consideration we quote 
also the later expressions of three 
contemporary Lutheran church mu- 
sicians. 

Walter E. Buszin writes as follows: 

When we Lutherans insist that the 
prelude be in the same tempo and 
spirit, in the same key or in a closely 
related key as the opening hymn, we 
go a bit further than do most other 

Christian denominations. However, 

our practice and tradition are sound 

and liturgically-minded. Non-Lutheran 

organists and liturgiologists are im- 

pressed by these practices rather fa- 

vorably. In addition, we also prefer 
seeing the prelude based on the hymn 
which follows. Highly skilled organ- 
ists may prefer to improvise. Also 
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those who are able to improvise will 
often prefer to play from a printed 
page, and fortunately a good number 
of carefully edited collections of cho- 
rale preludes by the 16th-, 17th-, and 
18th-century masters are today avail- 
able. This music is definitely to be 
preferred to most other organ music 
and is being used also by many non- 
Lutheran organists who are interested 
in a well-integrated and carefully pre- 
pared liturgical service of worship. If 
a hymn tune is used, it should be 
based on the hymn tune which fol- 
lows; the one exception might be to 
play a prelude based on a hymn tune 
not known to the congregation. Al- 
though a slight clash results from 
hearing a prelude based on the iso- 
metric version of the chorale when 
followed by the chorale in its original 
rhythmical version, the situation is by 
no means serious, since the counter- 
point employed by the composer of 
the prelude helps divert attention 
away from the isometric character of 
the cantus firmus. While at times also 
the old masters did not hesitate to 
employ the rhythmical version of the 
chorale in their preludes, fantasies, 
variations, etc. (for example, Chorale 
Fantasia: Ein feste Burg ist unser 
Gott, by Michael Praetorius. Concor- 
dia Publishing House), some modern 
composers are happily writing prel- 
udes based on the original version 
of the sturdy and more interesting 
rhythmical chorales of the 16th and 
17th centuries. (See Peeters, Flor, 
80 Chorale Preludes on Well-Known 
Hymn Tunes. New York: C. F. Pe- 
ters Corp., Vol. I, II, III: opus 68, 
69, 70.)3 


Free preludes, i. e., preludes which 
are not based on hymns, are used by 
organists of our day without much 
compunction. If they agree in spirit 
and character with the hymn of invo- 
cation, they are not regarded as 
fremde Stuecke. Fortunately the 
number of compositions written by 
F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, Guilmant, 
Vierne, Widor, and others of the 19th 
century in particular are no longer 
commonly heard in services of wor- 
ship, and there is a marked return also 
to the free compositions of the Lu- 
theran masters listed previously and 
to the works of such masters as Fres- 
cobaldi, Froberger, Sweelinck, Cabe- 
zon, Titelouse, Purcell, Stanley, and 
a host of other excellent non-Lu- 
theran masters. Good absolute or- 
gan music, suitable for the liturgical 
service of worship, is being written 
also today, notably in England and in 
America. The compositions of the 
modern composers of present-day Ger- 
many are seldom heard in America 
today. They are often extremely mod- 
ern, dissonant, and foreign to our 
taste. America has not as yet ac- 
quainted itself well with the organ 
works of a Max Reger, to say nothing 
of compositions by Heinrich Kamin- 
sky, Hugo Distler, Johann Nepomuk 
David, Siegfried Reda, Ginther Ra- 
phael, Hans Friedrich Micheelsen, 
Ernest Pepping, Willy Burkhard, Kurt 
Fiebig, Helmut Bornefeld, Adolf Brun- 
ner, and others. Like the works of 
Reger, the compositions of these skill- 
ful modern and ultramodern German 
composers, though based to a great 
extent on chorales, are virtuoso concert 
music rather than ideal church music. 


Heinrich Fleischer has this to say 


3 Essays from the Second Institute of 
Liturgical Studies. Valparaiso, Ind.: Val- 
paraiso University, 1950. Pp. 44, 45. 


about the opening prelude: 
At the beginning of the service it 
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, is best to play a chorale prelude based 
on the melody of the first hymn.‘ 


The most recent expression comes 
from Carl Halter: 


The function of the prelude in the 
service*is usually twofold: it serves to 
set the tone of the entire service, and, 
since the opening hymn usually fol- 
lows immediately upon it, it serves to 
introduce the opening hymn. This 
situation creates somewhat of a prob- 

lem, because the first hymn is often 
a general morning hymn or hymn of 
praise which does not specifically point 
to the message of the day. Neverthe- 
less, because of the close juxtaposition 

~ of prelude and first hymn, it is artisti- 
cally most satisfying if the prelude is 

' chosen to fit the opening hymn as 
closely as possible. In choosing the 
prelude the organist must remember 
that the closest tie between congre- 
gation and organist is the hymn, and 
therefore he should choose the prelude 
according to the following plan: 


1. If possible, play a prelude or im- 
provisation upon the tune and text 
of the first hymn. 


2. If this is not possible, then a prel- 
ude or improvisation upon the tune 
of another hymn in the service, or 
upon a hymn which is related in 
sentiment and character to the first 
hymn. 

8. If Nos. 1 and 2 are impossible, then 
a “nonthematic” prelude, i. e., one 
which is not based on a hymn tune, 
but which is related in spirit to the 
first hymn or to the service as 
a whole.® 


4 Fleischer, Heinrich, Accompanying 
Manual for THE PARISH ORGANIST. 
St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1953, p.5. 

5 Halter, Carl, The Practice of Sacred 
Music. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1955, pp. 46, 47. 
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Halter continues after these three 
‘rules as follows: 


The above steps are not intended as 

: a hard and fast rule which must al- 

ways be. mechanically followed. For 

' instance, some preludes on the first 

‘hymn of the service may be totally 

out of keeping with the general spirit 

. of the service, as it is expressed in the 

i various other parts. Then, too, certain 

- practical matters must be taken into 

consideration. Sometimes the only 

‘prelude available is too long or too 

: short, or the instrument used is in- 

- adequate for the piece. Nevertheless 

the method indicated above is a good 

: general rule to follow, since it asks 

the musician to consider first of all 

_ music which by its theme and charac- 

ter will serve to turn the thoughts of 

the congregation to the ideas of a 
‘hymn to be used in the service. 


: We repeat, the principles applying 
to the choice of organ music that 
precedes the opening hymn, as enun- 


ciated in the beginning of this dis- 


cussion, apply also to the choice of 


music for the organ voluntary (offer- 
tory) where. the voluntary is followed 
at once by a hymn, as is the case in 
some services in some of our churches. 


INDEPENDENT POSITION 
OF THE VOLUNTARY 

If the voluntary is not followed im- 
mediately by a hymn, the organ offer- 
tory occupies an independent posi- 
tion; as, for example, in the service 
orders found in The Lutheran Hym- 
nal. In that case, organists will do 
well to consider the following opin- 
ions about the voluntary, or offertory. 
| Martin Lochner wrote: 
vounde many churches a lengthy offer- 

tory ‘is played after the sermon, while 
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«the collection, or offering (hence the 
: mame), is taken. The offertory ought 


not to take up much ‘more time than 
the collection itself. | ‘The © ‘organist 
ought not to be placed into the posi- 


«* tion of breaking off his offertory be- 


en\\ 72 


fore he has come to ‘the end of it. 


» A little experience will soon teach him 
“of what length his offertory. ought to 
~ be for his particular church. Instead 
_of having the ushers give him the 


signal that the offerings have been 


« gathered, the organist: ought to give 


- nature. 


’ mental music. 
‘the longer preludes on the hymn 


the ushers the signal when’ his offer- 
tory is approaching the end in case 


- the offering is brought to the altar. 


The offertory is usually an organ 
piece of a more quiet and devotional 
Here especially: the organist 
must be careful not to select senti- 
Very. appropriate are 


- which follows or on -a_seasonable 


theme. 
’ in those collections recommended in 


Such preludes are contained 


chapter XVI, especially those in the 
Anthologie. Many offertories may also 
be used as quiet and devotional prel- 
udes. Organists should be more ready 
to play selections as offertories, or 


- voluntaries, which are rather objective 


in character. Sentimental and subjec- 


‘tive compositions have a marked ten- 
‘ dency to attract attention to .them- 


selves and thus to dispel the thoughts 
expressed by the pastor in his sermon. 


= The organist should not seek to preach 


a little musical sermon after the pastor 


has delivered the message of the day. 


hook. 


Such desires are fundamentally wrong 
within the Lutheran Church. Organ 
trios in slow or moderate tempo make 
excellent offertories because of their 
objective character.® 


{ 


6 Lochner, Martin, The eis Hand- 
St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 


flouse, Revised Edition, 1947, p. 17. 
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' tunes, and catchy effects are quite 
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Walter E. Buszin in his essay on 
“Organ Music for the Liturgical Serv- 


ice” (from which we quoted before) 
feels this way about the organ volun- 
tary: 


While the offering is being received, 
we still too, often hear organists play 
compositions as voluntaries which are 
no more than:sensuous musical dribble. 
The problem again is not merely one 
of musical taste, but rather one of 
worship. The offense: given at this 
point is often doubly great because 
perhaps through no fault of the 
preacher the sermion has not succeeded 
in implanting into the. heart of the 
organist an approach of worship and 
awe in the performance of his sacred 
duty as leader'in the service of wor- 
ship. Chorale preludes and variations 
make excellent organ voluntaries. Since 
the organist ordinarily has no oppor- 
tunity in the service to play a prelude 
which precedes the Hauptlied, the 
hymn which precedes the sermon and 
which is closely related to the same, 
playing such a prelude as voluntary 
may help to integrate the service at 
this point, which is close: enough to 
the sermon to participate in its cli- 
mactic character. As for absolute 
organ music, compositions written in 
trio form are usually suitable for per- 
formance at this time; however, many 
organists do not have sufficient skill 
and ability to: play trios and must 
resort, therefore, to less difficult music. 
We need hardly stress that sentimental 
music, the 'vox humana and tremolo, 


pretty 


out of place in a service of worship. 
The voluntary may, of course, be 
beautiful, but we should distinguish 
between mere prettiness and beauty. 
Having the organist and some instru- 
“mental or vocal soloist to present the 
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voluntary may be fitting, but much 
depends upon the ability of the solo 
performer, his or her talent, the place 
from which the performance takes 
place, the extent of the danger of 
introducing undue subjectivity into 
the service, the risk of encountering 
the envy and wrath of other soloists 
and of their relatives, etc. Taking 
everything into consideration, we are 
ordinarily best off if we content our- 
selves with an organ voluntary, par- 
ticularly if the taste and ability of the 
organist are to be trusted. 


The most recent discussion about 
the voluntary in our circles is to be 
found in Carl Halter’s book, The 
Practice of Sacred Music (p. 49), 
from which we quote again: 


The voluntary, coming as it does 
almost immediately after the sermon, 
offers the congregation a time to med- 
itate upon the truths just presented. 
It is essentially reflective in character. 
It may also serve to introduce the 
hymn which follows the prayers. The 
organist is safe in following the gen- 
eral rules laid down for the choice of 
a prelude. 

In most churches the offerings are 
received during the playing of the 
voluntary. This circumstance creates 
two problems: in the first place, it 
tends to make the congregation feel 
that the voluntary is merely a cover 
for the sound of falling coins and that 
it serves only the purpose of enter- 
taining more money out of reluctant 
pockets; in the second place, it usually 
determines the length of the voluntary. 
The organist must attempt through 
his selection of the voluntary and his 
careful playing of it to make the 
voluntary a meaningful liturgical part 
of the service. This can, of course, 
best be done by relating the music 
to a hymn in the service, preferably 


either the office hymn or the one to 
follow the prayers. Organists gener- 
ally have made the mistake of using 
the time of the voluntary to play 
something pretty and entertaining, and 
to that end have too often chosen 
secular and romantic music. This 
practice introduces a false note into 
the service by attracting attention to 
the music instead of to the sermon 
and the hymns, and serves to destroy 
the unity of the service at a most 
crucial point. It is almost as if the 
organist were saying to the congre- 
gation, “Well, it’s about over, and 
you can now re-enter a more con- 
genial world. Don't take what you 
have heard too seriously.” 

The limitation on the length of the 
voluntary is not necessarily an evil 
thing. If, by agreement with the 
pastor and those who receive the offer- 
ings, it is made possible to vary the 
length of the voluntary slightly from 
Sunday to Sunday according to the 
music being played, this limitation 
becomes only a mechanical problem 
of signaling the end of the piece. 
There should be an agreement that 
the officiant will not step to the altar 
until the voluntary has been com- 
pleted. 

It is common and good practice to 
play the voluntary on a subdued regis- 
tration. Quiet registration does indeed 
provide a setting suitable for medita- 
tion. There is no law we know of, 
however, which prevents an organist 
from using music which demands 
louder registration. Certainly not all 
services give rise to identical medita- 
tive moods. There can and should 
here also be variety in the types of 
music and the fitting registrations. 


(Incidentally, I recall that some- 


where in his writings the sainted 
Dr. Ludwig Fuerbringer decried the 
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independent position of the voluntary, 
very likely because of the organists 
who play irrelevant music at this 
point. Who of you readers can find 
this quotation by Dr. Fuerbringer? .. . 
In some churches, an offertory hymn, 
an offertory anthem, or an offertory 
solo takes the place of the organ offer- 
tory or voluntary. ) 

In addition to following more or 
less the suggestions of Lochner, 
Buszin, and Halter, some organists 
find a collection’ by Professor Beck 
of Concordia Teachers College, River 
Forest, Ill., useful. Or they also play 
other compositions, employing the 
tunes which he uses as a basis in his 
book of offertories for the Sundays 
and festivals of the church year. Or- 
ganists are likewise playing the prel- 
udes to hymn tunes listed as volun- 
taries for Sundays and festival days 
in The Accompanying Manual of 
the Parish Organist on pages 6—8. 
Organists may also consult pages 612 
to 614 of The Handbook for the Lu- 
theran Hymnal (Concordia Publish- 
ing House). Here there is a table 
of hymns related to the Epistle or the 
Gospel for the feasts, festivals, and 
Sundays of the church year. By choos- 
ing chorale preludes or hymn-tune 
preludes based on one of those peric- 
opal hymns, organists can play inde- 
pendently placed voluntaries that tie 
in with the Epistle or Gospel for the 
Day, an important element in the 
service. 

Of course, there are nonthematic 
compositions, too, which make excel- 


7 Beck, Albert, 76 Offertories on Hymns 
or Chorales suited to the Pericope for each 
Sunday of the year. River Forest: Albert 
Beck, Publisher. 1945. 
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lent organ voluntaries. To find these 
choice selections in collections of 
organ music or among piles of sheet 
music is a challenge to every con- 
scientious organist. And to use a good 
“find” appropriately in a church serv- 
ice is another obligation of every man 
or woman who occupies the organ 
bench in a church service. 

For collections of thematic or non- 
thematic music for pipe organ see 
the critically annotated list of titles 
on pages 92—106 of Sacred Music for 
Choir and Organ (1951). This is 
a “Guide for the Church Musician” 
you may find very helpful. See also 
“Concordia Organ Music” and “Or- 
ganum Series.” The above catalogs, 
though at present not available, will 
appear in new editions. 

You may find nonthematic selec- 
tions for your purposes in these col- 
lections given in the first Concordia 
catalog mentioned above: 

Bach-Barnes — Book of Airs for the 

Organ 

Bach-Grace — Ten Instrumental Move- 

ments from the Cantatas 

Handel-Klein — The Slow Movements 

of the Violin Sonatas 

Besides you may like certain of the 
Twelve Short Pieces for the Organ 
(Novello; edited by West) selected 
from old English organ music. Cer- 
tain slow movements from certain 
organ sonatas or other larger works 
may also be used as voluntaries. 

Sacred Music for Choir and Organ 
(Concordia) lists and describes single 
compositions for organ on pages 107 
to 117. From this list I suggest that 
you see the following compositions 
suitable as voluntaries wisely used: 
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Bach-Bedell — Fantasia in C Major 
Bingham — Beside Still Waters 
Bridge — Adagio in E Major 
Corelli-Germani — Pastorale 

Diggle — A Vesper Prayer 

Franck — Cantabile 

Handel-Biggs — A Faithful Shepherd 
Karg-Elert — A Benediction 

Peeters — Morning Hymn 

Reger — Benedictus 

Rogers — Arioso in the Ancient Style 
Rowley — Benedictus 

Rowley — Resurgam 

‘Titcomb — Adoro Te Devote 

Widor — Andante Cantabile 


Not listed in the Concordia catalogs 
mentioned, there are the following 
titles of organ compositions you may 
wish to consider as voluntaries: 

Thalben-Ball— Tune in E (In the 

Style of John Stanley) (Bosworth) 

Matthews — Angelus-Meditation 

(Ditson) 
Floyd — Antiphon on the Litany 
(J. Fischer ) 
Dickinson — Alla Trinita (Gray) 
Elmore — Two Pieces: 1. Air, 2. Trio 
(Gray) 
Greenfield — Prelude in Olden Style 
(Gray) 

Heeremans — Aria in the Style of Han- 

del and Bach (Gray) 
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Rowley — Second Benedictus 
(Novello) 

Rowley — Soliloquy (Novello) 

Milford — Adagio (Oxford) 

Rogers — Invocation (Schirmer) 

Pache — Meditation (Schmidt) 

Pache — Prayer (Schmidt) 

Foote — Communion (Schmidt) 

Corelli-Kraft — Prelude 

Jongen — Choral (Elkan-Vogel) 

Reuter — Consolation (Schuberth) 

Mauro-Cottone — Aria in the Manner 

of Bach (Schirmer) 

Pasquet — Air in the Style of Handel 

(Morris ) 
Handel-Lefebvre — Thanks Be to Thee 
(Galaxy) 

Obviously you will determine the 
choice of a nonthematic organ volun- 
tary by the spirit of the service, its 
length, your ability, your organ, and 
possibly other factors. Keeping a 
simple record of what you play and 
when you play it may be a further 
aid in selecting organ voluntaries that 
will help to glorify God and edify 
the worshiper. 

May we who are organists by the 
grace of God ever succeed in glorify- 
ing God and edifying our neighbor 
as we judiciously choose the proper 
kind of organ voluntary and play it 


in a God-pleasing manner. 


SuBSTANCE oF LirE.— No child can escape his community. He may not 
like his parents or the neighbors or the ways of the world. He may groan 
under the processes of living and wish he were dead. But he goes on living, 
and he goes on living in the community. The life of the community flows about 
him, foul or pure: he swims in it, drinks it, goes to sleep in it, and wakes to 
the new day to find it still about him. He belongs to it: it nourishes him, or 
starves him, or poisons him. It gives him the substance of his life. And in the 
long run it takes its toll of him, and all he is. — Josep K. Harr. 


Looxinc AHEAD, — “My 


interest is in the future, because I will spend 


the rest of my life there.” —C. F. Kerrerinc. 


Foreign Languages in the Elementary School 


ArtuHuR E. Dirsinc 


Nore: The superior numbers in_ this 
article refer to the sources listed in the 
bibliography on pages 184 and 185. 

FLES was dead. There seemed to 
be no doubt about it. The demise 
had been duly mourned by some, 
welcomed irreverently with a sigh of 
relief by others, accepted and ignored 
by most. A new generation arose 
who knew not FLES. Any flicker of 
interest was purely historical. For- 
eign-language teaching was relegated 
to the high school and college years, 
and even there continued to decline. 
Linguistically the U.S. A. was follow- 
ing an isolationist policy. Our Lu- 
theran elementary school system in 
the interest of anti-isolationism in the 
narrower sense gave up its wide- 
spread teaching of German and thus 
ironically joined forces with the iso- 
lationism of the public school system 
in a wider world sense. 


THE MOVEMENT 


Today FLES is showing remarkable 
recuperative powers. In 1941 fewer 
than 5,000 pupils in the public ele- 
mentary school system were receiving 
foreign-language instruction. By 1955 
the number of pupils had mush- 
roomed to 271,617 in 1,977 schools, 
kindergarten to Grade 6, located in 
857 cities and towns of 44 states 
and the District of Columbia. The 
number includes 94 college campus 
or demonstration schools.1 Spanish 
ranked first, with 221,583 pupils in 
1,310 schools in 208 communities in 
86 states and the District of Colum- 
bia. French rated second, with 46,849 
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pupils in 628 schools in 192 commu- 
nities in 86 states and the District of 
Columbia. German occupied third 
place, with 2,481 pupils in 84 schools 
in 40 communities in 20 states and 
the District of Columbia.! Other lan- 
guages receiving lesser attention were 
Italian, Latin, Norwegian, Modern 
Greek, Japanese, and Swedish. These 
figures are minimal, as the study was 
not an exhaustive survey. But even 
these data reveal “that the number 
of public elementary school children 
involved in this movement is already 
more than one third the enrollment in 
modern foreign languages in the pub- 
lic high schools, and it is fast ap- 
proaching the number of students 
studying modern foreign languages 
in all our colleges and universities.” 1 
The movement is showing no signs 
of leveling off. Rather the rate of 
growth increased rapidly in recent 
years. In 1952 only 89 communities 
promoted FLES. By 1955 the number 
had increased to 857 communities, 
a gain of more than 300 per cent. 
Many other communities were plan- 
ning to introduce FLES in 1956. 
The figures become still more im- 
pressive if we add the 156,700 chil- 
dren studying foreign languages in 
Roman Catholic schools in 285 cities 
and towns of 27 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Here French ranks 
first, with more than 50 per cent, most 
of it in New England communities, 
where much of the Roman Catholic 
population is of French descent. Po- 
lish rates second, with about 25 per 
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cent in 18 states, Italian third, with 
about 10 per cent in eight states. Then 
follow Lithuanian, Slovak, Ukrainian, 
Spanish, and Latin. The interest in 
FLES has been continuous in Roman 
Catholic schools for generations. The 
‘new growth, however, seems to be 
showing its influence here also. Dur- 
ing the past five years, instruction in 
French was introduced in 24 com- 
munities, Italian in nine, Polish in 
four, and Spanish in eleven. 
Manifestations of the widespread 
growth of interest in foreign lan- 
guages are increasing. Commercial 
language schools are enjoying a boom 
business.” Sales for foreign-language 
“learn-it-yourself” books, conversa- 
tional foreign-language records, for- 
eign-language books and magazines, 
foreign films, many of them without 
English subtitles, all show significant 
increase. During the summer of 1953 
the girl scouts of the U.S.A. spon- 
sored nine foreign-language camps.® 
Nonacademic magazines are recog- 
nizing FLES as good news copy. 
Newsweek calls it “Boom in Tongues 
in Elementary Schools.” 1% Changing 
Times enticingly asks, “Wish You 
Knew a Foreign Language?” D. Bar- 
clay discusses “Lessons a Language 
Can Teach” in the New York Times 
Magazine.” Life provides a popular 
illustrated article on “Foreign Lan- 
guage for First-Graders: TV French 
Lesson, Schenectady, N. Y.” 18 Other 
popular illustrated reports can be 
found in Town Journal on teaching 
Spanish in the third grade, Somer- 
ville, N.J. (March 1954), and even 
the Chicago American Pictorial Living 
Magazine (July 22, 1956) on the work 
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at Rosary College, River Forest, Ill, 
summer school. 

The movement has powerful sup- 
port from such organizations and in- 
dividuals as the Modern Language 
Association, Earl James McGrath, 
U.S. Commissioner of Education,“ 
Mrs. N. P. Leonard, President, Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. R. J. Fulton in the NEA Journal *4 
urges that American schools must 
recognize a greater need for teaching 
foreign languages and must prepare 
for the growing circle of interest in 
other parts of the world. Thomas F. 
Heffernan *° judges it to be one of the 
healthiest movements in the history 
of American education. 

Enthusiastic reports from widely 
separated areas are multiplying. A few 
samples must suffice here. Thomas R. 
Landry, supervisor of elementary ed- 
ucation, state department of educa- 
tion, Baton Rouge, La., reports on 
the movement there in the NEA Jour- 
nal.2, French had been taught in 
Louisiana elementary schools in for- 
mer years but had almost disappeared 
by 1949 — even in high schools. Now 
it is being reintroduced. After a one- 
year experimentation program in six 
schools the State Department of Ed- 
ucation issued a progress report en- 
titled French Can Enrich Your Ele- 
mentary School Program. By 1952 
twenty-three schools in ten different 
parishes were carrying on the pro- 
gram. Experimentation was then ex- 
tended to the teaching of Spanish and 
German on the elementary level. The 
supervisor was enthusiastic and op- 
timistic about further expansion. 

During February 1954 an experi- 
mental program in Spanish was intro- 
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duced at the Francis Key School, 
Chicago. Newsweek reports that by 
fall parents and teachers were taking 
night courses in self-defense. 


When WBEN-TV in Buffalo pro- 
vided afternoon Spanish lessons and 
offered a free guide book, over 25,000 
requests were made. 


The movement seems to enjoy 
strong leadership from above, wide- 
spread support from administrators 
and teachers, and gives evidence of 
a strong ground swell of increasing 
interest in foreign languages by the 
general public. 


REASONS FOR THE MOVEMENT 


Why this sudden upsurge of in- 
terest in teaching foreign languages? 
Various reasons have been advanced, 
none of them strong enough, standing 
alone, to account for the widespread 
and continuing enthusiasm. The most 
frequently mentioned cluster around 
international understanding, _ toler- 
ance, and peace. They are advanced 
in varying degrees of importance, 
from “essential to” to the more humble 
claim of “can contribute to.” Any 
cultured American who has been in 
Paris or Rome at the height of the 
tourist season can tell stories corrobo- 
rating and supplementing the obser- 
vations of Mrs. N. P. Leonard, Presi- 
dent, National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers.5 She suggests that the 
seeming arrogance of American tour- 
ists may be due to a feeling of in- 
feriority. They are bewildered. They 
cannot understand or make them- 
selves understood and resort to de- 
tached aloofness, loud talk in English, 
overbearing attitudes. There can 
hardly be any question of the claim 
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that even a little knowledge of the 
language of the country in which one 
is traveling helps understanding and 
tolerance. But that knowledge of for- 
eign languages will prevent wars is 
manifestly not true. Consider our 
own Revolutionary War, our Civil 
War, the War of the Roses, the wars 
between Germany and Austria, Na- 
tionalist and Communist China. Then, 
too, instead of studying Spanish, 
French, and German, we had better 
today be studying Russian and 
Chinese. 

Another cluster of arguments is 
based on “practical” values. It is 
pointed out that America is sending 
to all parts of the world more and 
more diplomats, technicians, business- 
men, soldiers, students, teachers — 
and millions of tourists.* Figures for 
increasing travel for business and 
pleasure are cited.24 In 1955 the 
United States issued 528,000 pass- 
ports. In 1954, 850,000 Americans vis- 
ited Paris, more than are studying 
French in all our public high schools. 
More Americans visit our Spanish- 
American neighbors than are studying 
Spanish in U.S. high schools. More 
foreigners are also visiting the U.S., 
which increases the demand for at 
least bilingual store clerks, airline 
stewards or stewardesses, translators, 
and interpreters, civil service at home, 
bookkeepers in export-import firms.1° 

Strangely enough, there are still 
some hardy individuals left who stress 
the cultural, humanistic values, al- 
though these arguments have not 
been strong enough to halt the de- 
cline of foreign-language study in 
American schools between the two 
World Wars. They still stoutly main- 
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tain that foreign-language teaching is 
a basic part of education.1° It en- 
riches the individual's culture by 
enabling him to explore further in 
great literature, will aid him to gain 
richer experiences from opera and the 
increasing number of foreign movies. 
It will increase his understanding of 
his own language and culture. The 
skeptics deny the validity of this goal. 
They contemptuously call foreign- 
language teaching a waste of time.!° 
The “smattering of grammar” which 
students actually get can’t give broad 
appreciation of a culture except for 
the few students who plan specialized 
linguistic careers. Others can learn 
later in life if the need arises. 

The negative approach is equally 
inconclusive. It is argued that teach- 
ing a child several languages results 
in confusion in the child’s mind.14 
Opposing this opinion, Theodore An- 
derson, professor of French at Yale, 
cites the case of British children in 
India speaking English to their par- 
ents, Bengali to their nurses, Santali 
to their gardeners, Hindustani to the 
house servants without confusion or 
seeming difficulties.1 

Another popular argument is that 
it takes time and money away from 
more important subjects.1* This, of 
course, is a relative argument. Its 
relative value depends on how im- 
portant the relative value of foreign- 
language teaching is. 

And so the debate continues. No 
claims and opinions go unchallenged. 
And the facts cited by either side are 
not considered sufficient to justify the 
conclusion. The whole matter is still 
in the realm of opinion, expert opinion 
though some of it is. Scientific data 
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are still too meager on many of the 
questions involved in the complex 
process of foreign-language teaching. 
Here is a fertile field for experimen- 
tation, for Master’s and Doctor’s dis- 
sertations. Only after a considerable 
amount of experimental data, scien- 
tifically arrived at, is available, can 
we speak with more confidence on 
many of the questions. Such experi- 
mentation will also give guidance to 
the movement and may save it from 
damage from its own enthusiasts. 


There is, however, one undeniable 
fact which confronts us whether we 
like it or not. Our country today is 
cast in the role of world leadership, 
and this role must be played just at 
a time when the applications of sci- 
ence have shrunk the earth. To play 
our role well, it is necessary that social 
and humanistic, together with reli- 
gious and moral, advances must be 
made to cope with the problems 
raised by the rapid development of 
science. It is in the light of this great 
need that all the various claims and 
counterclaims must be viewed and 
evaluated. It is this present and fu- 
ture role the United States of America 
must play which makes far more im- 
perative than ever before the need 
for strengthening of our lines of com- 
munications. It is this instinctive 
realization which alone can account 
for the strong upsurge of interest in 
foreign languages by Government 
officials, businessmen, administrators, 
teachers, parents, and children. 


REASONS FOR FLES 
But why is the present movement 
so strongly centered and operative in 
the elementary school? It has always 
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been known and urged that the best 
time to learn a language is in child- 
hood. That should not surprise any- 
one. We all learned our own language 
in childhood. But does it apply to 
the learning of a foreign language as 
well? The Science News Letter 12 
reports studies by Dr. Wilder G. Pen- 
field, brain surgeon and director of 
the Montreal Neurological Institute, 
giving the physiological and psycho- 
logical bases for the view that lan- 
guages are more easily acquired by 
children below the 10-to-14-year age 
group. “From studies made during 
the course of therapeutic surgery on 
humans, Dr. Penfield has found that 
children can learn a second or even 
third language without any effort.” 
The most important single factor is 
to let the children hear language 
properly spoken at an early age. 

Dr. Penfield in the Bulletin of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences, Vol. VI, No.5, February 1953, 
states the case pointedly, as quoted 
by Albert Scholtz. 

There is an age when the child has 
a remarkable capacity to utilize these 
areas (of the brain) for learning of 
a language, a time when several lan- 
guages can be learned simultaneously 
as easily as one language. Later with 
the appearance of capacity for reason 
and abstract thinking, this early abil- 
ity is largely lost. 

One who is mindful of the changing 
physiology of the human brain might 
marvel at educational curricula. Why 
should foreign languages make their 
appearance long after a boy or girl 
has lost full capacity for language 
learning? ® 


Proficiency in a second language 
demands starting training early. Those 
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of us who grew up in a bilingual 
home, or attended an elementary 
school where a second language was 
taught, can testify that the result was 
a far greater proficiency in the second 
language than in the third acquired 
later in life. The oral-aural mechan- 
ism is not as pliable in later life. 
“Foreign accent” is less easily over- 
come. The ear doesn’t respond as 
readily to the complex sounds of 
a new language. I shall never forget 
the devastating experiences of my 
first linguistic encounters with French 
people. Addressing the bursar on the 
Ile de France in French, seeking 
information, I was pleased to hear 
him respond without hesitation. My 
first reaction was self-congratulatory. 
Evidently he had understood my 
“French.” But then the horror struck 
me as I realized that I had not 
understood one word of the reply. 
My ear just was not ready to respond. 
Of what value was the ability to 
formulate the question if the answer 
could not be understood? Worshiping 
with our Lutheran brethren in Paris, 
105 Rue de lAbbe Groult, the first 
Sunday of our stay there in 1955, it 
was gratifying to join our voices with 
theirs in singing, with the French 
Lutheran hymnal before our eyes. 
But, alas, the vigorous sermon 
preached by Pasteur F. Kreiss was 
almost totally lost to me. It was only 
gradually after weeks of contact with 
French people that my ear began to 
register meaningful sounds. 
Teaching a second language capi- 
talizes on natural language interests.1* 
The interest in, and the eagerness to 
adopt, the latest slang expressions and 
the use of nonsense languages, such 
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as pig Latin and double Dutch, is 
obvious. Children and teen-agers are 
far more interested and adept in these 
areas than adults. Why not give an 
outlet to these predilections? Why 
not replace “goofed,” “flipped,” and 
the like with “Danke sch6n,” “Merci,” 
“Muchas gratias,” or “Guten Morgen,” 
“Bon jour,” “Buenos dias”? 

The child’s eager interest and readi- 
ness to live in other worlds, earlier 
shown in the fascination of fairy tales, 
is followed by his desire to experience 
living on another planet or another 
era with the rage for space helmets, 
Indian suits, cowboy suits, Davy 
Crockett regalia. Why not utilize 
these interests to open the child’s 
mind to the possibilities of real-life 
experiences actually existing in other 
parts of the world? # 

It is further pointed out that little 
school time is required, 15—20 min- 
utes a day. Finally we are reminded 
that foreign-language teaching in the 
elementary school is nothing new. It 
has been done successfully in the 
past, is being carried on effectively 
today in ever-increasing numbers of 
communities, and is common practice 
in European schools. American chil- 
dren today surely are not less capable 
than those of years ago nor than their 
European cousins. 

What is the situation in our Lu- 
theran elementary schools? How does 
this movement affect our schools? 
What is being done? What could be 
done? What are the obstacles, prob- 
lems, facilities available? Studies are 
under way on these questions. The 
findings will be the subject of an 
article in a later issue of LuTHERAN 
EDUCATION. 
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A MEMO FROM MO 


DEAR WEs: 


That Polar chimney sweep is here again! 


In our town he’s already gotten in three weeks’ worth of promises. Ahead 
stretch 19 more shopping days — enough to really fill the sky with piel 

Dad told me that Santa used to wait until the 24th to hitch up Donner, 
Blitzen, et al. Even I remember when we could eat our turkey in peace ere 
Weiszbart sleighed in. But today! Some of our local entrepreneurs had him 
pull an August sneak preview (lay-away style). 

Santa’s all-pervasiveness worries me. As the Man of Distinction he tries to 
sell me hardware. As Uncle Santa he cartoons away our nation’s wealth. He 
urges me to drive carefully and to help the poor. He tells me that I don’t love 
my wife because I’m not buying. And how he loves the children! 

I imagine St. Nick worship worms its way into your elementary and Sunday 
schools, too. I’m afraid some children find Santa more real than they do the 
Child. Perhaps they even expect to find Santa-in the manger. For some he has 
become almost a god, dispensing his own code of work-righteousness. Why 
watch out... not cry... be good? Because a list-checking, omniscient Santa 
is making his rounds, figuring out who gets the Lincoln Logs and who the 


empty sock. 


But what should the Lutheran teacher do? Tell the trusting second-grader 
there is no Santa, thus inviting a broken heart, tears, and a ringing telephone 
call? No, this isn’t the answer. I’ve always felt silence to be an effective argu- 
ment. Don’t even mention St. Nick. Rather, emphasize the coming Christ. 

This applies particularly to the arts and crafts program. Frankly, I’m 
against Santas decorating Lutheran classrooms. Children can be kept more 
than busy creating angels, manger scenes, and shepherds and sheep. Certainly, 
if a child brings a homemade Santa, I’d compliment him on it — and perhaps 
even display it briefly. But why make special efforts to encourage something 
that tradition and advertising have already blown up to disproportionate size? 

What about the child who asks point-blank: “Teacher, is Santa real?” 
I have no pat answer. But here are two questions that may give enough rope 
to avoid hanging yourself: “What do your parents say?” and “What do you 
think?” Incidentally, Santa makes an interesting topic for a parent-teacher 
meeting — one that may provoke both heat and light. 

Finally, what about Santa visiting the school Christmas party? Again I favor 
the silent treatment. All our gifts are God-given. And I feel we ought to use 
every chance we have — including Christmas parties —to stress this truth. 

Maybe once Santa was no more harmful than Mary’s Lamb or the Fairy 
Godmother. I don’t know. But times change — and maybe it’s time the boys 
who see Mama kissin’ the old gent do something about him. 

Must close now. Have to finish knitting my stocking. 


Claustically yours, 45 


The Growing Sore in Education 
Epwarp T. SCHAPSMEIER 


Anyone who reads is aware of the 
educational cold war now raging in 
America. The blackboard curtain has 
been slashed in several vulnerable 
places by high-level attacks. Perhaps 
we ought to peer through the cloud 
of chalk dust and evaluate the sig- 
nificance of what is taking place and 
note what implications it may have 
on Lutheran education. 

The high and mighty days of the 
“progressive educationists” are num- 
bered. The zealous prototypes of 
Kilpatrick, who out-Deweyed Dewey, 
have long led the pedagogical parade 
down a one-way aisle. The only thing 
this avant-garde can do now is to 
retreat. 

There may be casualties, but this 
withdrawal will not be hasty. It will 
in no sense constitute a rout. The 
professional “elite” of these educa- 
tional monopolists still maintain firm 
control of many of the teacher-train- 
ing and administrative posts. Their 
entrenchment is secure enough to in- 
sure a decade of hegemony. The 
inevitable rebellion of the front-line 
teacher will come, but it will take 
time. 

The Achilles’ heel of the progres- 
sive way has been dealt a mighty 
blow. The definition of education in 
terms of adjustment rather than tra- 
ditional learning has been the equiv- 
alent of waving a red flag at a gored 
bull. Scientists, sociologists, histo- 
rians, and all those concerned with 
academic learning have swooped 
down en masse to criticize the maze 


of pedagogic gobbledygook now ex- 


tant. The progressives’ own prag- 
matic test has been hurled back with 
irrefutable logic. 

The abusive overuse of group ac- 
tivity has served to produce milling 
masses unaccustomed to authority 
and sustained study. Particularly 
dangerous to the Christian is the 
group conscience steeped in conform- 
ity deadened by collective rejection 
of guilt. Sociologists have posed the 
question, “What group in and of itself 
has created anything?” 

No group ever composed a sym- 
phony, wrote a novel, or devised some 
new invention. But groups do lynch, 
run amuck, and react as a herd. The 
most devastating harm arises when 
the individual adjusts to this group 
instead of pursuing higher goals. Co- 
operation does not entail capitulation. 
If it does, the individual Christian 
will become as worldly as the greatest 
heathen. 

The anti-intellectualists of the pro- 
gressive school of thought were not 
long in equating activity with phys- 
ical motion. Projects designed to pro- 
mote learning by doing became gi- 
gantic “do it yourself” courses. The 
three R’s became Run, Riot, and 
Rhythm. 

There have been suggestions that 
Lutheran schools institute various 
shop courses. While the manual skills 
are not to be degraded, care must be 
taken that other more valuable sub- 
jects are not displaced by shopwork. 
Since it requires up-to-the-minute 
trade skills to actually impart the 
knowledge needed to learn a skilled 
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trade, many school courses of this 
nature soon deteriorate into “fun 
periods.” 

As the hordes of free-wheeling kids 
made their way toward the learned 
halls of colleges and universities, the 
logical result occurred. The “learn 
if you want to” freshman created 
something of a furor. English stu- 
dents could not understand Shake- 
speare. What was worse, they could 
not even read his works well. Science 
and math classes were filled with un- 
drilled heads confused at the com- 
plexity of figures and requirements. 
So it was that remedial courses soon 
became standard college fare. 

Sporadic criticism naturally ensued, 
but the heaviest barrage has come 
within the last year. Rudolph Flesch 
leads the hit parade at the moment, 
but intellectual masterpieces sub- 
mitted by Arthur E. Bestor and Russel 
Kirk have plunged the knife deep 
into the wound. The scathing audio- 
visual treat of Blackboard Jungle 
left the professional cult of progres- 
sives speechless. The incongruous 
philosophy, so long king, now had 
a capable foe not so easily snowed 
under by an avalanche of technical 
jargon as were PTA’s and _ school 
boards. 

Perhaps the unkindest cut of all 
was the revelation from the inside of 
an ex-teacher, Joan Dunn. Her Re- 
treat from Learning will rouse class- 
room teachers to action. The excesses 
of the “system” that permissively pro- 
motes mediocrity, coddles the lax, and 
repeals discipline are beginning to 
alienate even the often-brainwashed 
teacher. Teachers are not satisfied 
with the answers their “spokesmen” 
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are giving. And they are tired of 
parroting the party line when it 
contradicts reality. The classroom 
teacher may yet be the Trojan horse 
that dethrones the superimposed edu- 
cational monarchy that seems to re- 
gard maladjusted morons a national 
asset. 

Basically the Lutheran philosophy 
stands in opposition to the basic as- 
sumptions of John Dewey and the 
progressive extremists. Any cancerous 
growth is apt to infect the surround- 
ing tissue. Educational theories and 
methods have been exposed to pro- 
gressive thought as well as to the 
teacher's teacher. Any text published 
within the last decade cannot help 
but reflect the Columbia point of 
view. Any graduate student or pro- 
fessor pursuing degrees will have 
come in contact with the classic doc- 
trines of progressive education. 

Fortunately the Lutheran educator, 
without being fundamentally influ- 
enced, has been able to sift out some 
usable methodology. The dent in the 
traditional Lutheran philosophy was 
perhaps felt most in the area of 
discipline. 

The concept of Christian discipline 
was built upon the doctrine of orig- 
inal sin. This is in direct contradiction 
to the permissive atmosphere encour- 
aged in modern education. The Rous- 
seau-Dewey-Kilpatrick combine dis- 
carded the basic evilness of man as 
being archaic; and with its habit of 
applying relativistic truths it made 
the pupil a miniature god. 

The logical deduction made by 
some educators was that discipline 
really means self-direction and the 
teacher should merely guide these 
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inherently good patterns of behavior 
into well-rounded personalities. Cor- 
rupted Freudian ideas had influence 
enough to make punishment a bad 
word. Even admonition was relegated 
to the limbo of neurotic causation. 
All that was left was “praise,” and it 
was to be heaped on like gravy. The 
result was a foul-smelling mess. 

The Lutheran schools, being com- 
pared constantly with the public 
schools, had great pressure put upon 
them to emulate this soft-discipline 
pattern. The usual justifications were 
hauled up: “We are living in modern 
times,” “The old Lutheran schools 
were too hard on the kids,” “The 
real responsibility for discipline is in 
the home,” etc. Sometimes a more 
fancy approach was used, disguising 
the soft policy under the cloak of 
“evangelic guidance.” 

Why should Lutheran schools react 
in horror at the thought of enforcing 
God’s Commandments? The law of 
love demands that the unquenchable 
evil nature of humans be curbed, and 
this cannot be done without punish- 
ment. Punishment is not the antithesis 
of love but rather a corollary. 

Listen to the contradictory claims 
made by the progressive clan. They 
tenderly assert that a human being 
is not responsible for his evil, but 
rather he is the victim of it. Yet in 
the same breath they will boldly 
assert that by their method this same 
human being is able to achieve self- 
direction if just let alone. Lutherans 
know that the greatness of man is 
inherent in his redemption and yet 
he will be plagued by sin during his 
entire existence. So the Lutheran 
teacher cannot overlook the “petty 
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sins” of Johnny as if they were of no 
consequence. 

Parents have been affected and cor- 
rupted by too many Sunday supple- 
ment psychologists, so that they fall 
prey to the whims and whines of their 
“innocent” children. Thus the com- 
plaining parent, with his ever-potent 
threat of withdrawing his child from 
school, high-pressures the school into 
a complacent and “safe” discipline 
policy. Thus the very foundations 
of Christian education are being un- 
dermined by those who should least 
do so. 

In spite of Proverbs corporal pun- 
ishment may never be resurrected. 
But a clear and unwavering concept 
of Christian discipline must never be 
put into the same category as crayons 
and playtime. It cannot be voted 
upon whether to have discipline or 
not. If Christian education in its en- 
tirety is too harsh for this pleasure- 
loving generation, then why not ab- 
dicate the responsibility? 

As in all revolutions, a counter- 
revolution is inevitable. Let us hope 
that for a generation of thirty-nine 
million children there will arise out 
of this present chaos a neotraditional 
school based upon sound assumptions 
and precepts. Perhaps it is time for 
Lutheran educators to speak out and 
help mold the new philosophy. Ber- 
nard Iddings Bell of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church has long been 
a critic of “progressive” education. 
Lutherans are the educational leaders 
in Christian education. It would be 
well if that influence were utilized 
for the welfare of American edu- 
cation. 

The return swing of the pendulum 
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will take just as long. Lutheran teach- 
ers should recognize this movement 
and display wisdom by capitalizing 
on it. 

The persistent and ever-increasing 
shortage of qualified Lutheran teach- 
ers is no doubt impeding a full-scale 
building program. This shortage is 
a symptom of illness. 

Why the acute shortage of available 
teachers and teacher-training mate- 
rialP To ascertain the cause, let us 
probe deep. 

One festering sore spot that pro- 
motes a continued shortage is the 
lack of standards throughout Synod 
—standards regarding qualifications, 
duties, salaries, and status. 

One teacher may be receiving a sal- 
ary of $4,800 plus lodging. Another 
teacher with the same qualifications, 
and perhaps more duties, may be 
drawing $2,400 minus lodging. This 
inequity may occur even though the 
living standards in the two com- 
munities are comparable. 

It is the vagueness of the situation 
that bewilders the young graduate 
and prospect alike. Without salary 
standards he has not even the assur- 
ance of a livable income, and few 
rules seem to exist as to just what 
his duties may be. Teaching is the 
calling, but auxiliary functions may 
be many and varied, and often they 
may not be too well defined. 

One District may elevate the 
teacher to assistant-clergy status, an- 
other may reduce him to that of 
a chore boy. The new teacher may 
find a German community that re- 
gards him highly, but another may 
find a congregation that completely 
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ignores his position. The insecurity 
of this situation is more pressing, or 
more depressing, than one can imag- 
ine. Then, to top it off, our new 
teacher is going to find out at the 
first convention that he may speak 
but not vote. 

To alleviate the conditions causing 
the shortage of teachers is a prime 
problem confronting the Missouri 
Synod today. No future plans are 
going to help without a sufficient 
supply of classroom teachers. To aid 
in solving the issue some drastic steps 
are necessary. First, Synod must 
“advise” member congregations as to 
some necessary standards. These 
could be regional, depending upon 
economic conditions, etc. Or at least 
Districts could be so organized. 

Second, the teacher must be en- 
franchised without continued delay. 
No dogmatic gobbledygook need be 
resorted to, just a mere recognition 
that teachers do exist. 

Third, Synod should subsidize con- 
gregations able to pay only sub- 
standard salaries. This would relieve 
the financially pressed teacher and 
might even prevent his being forced 
out of the profession. It would also 
end the dubious practice of getting 
teachers by raiding less wealthy con- 
gregations. 

These steps will not miraculously 
solve all the problems concerning the 
teacher shortage, but they will be 
steps in the right direction. They will 
tend to plug the hole through which 
congregations suffer the loss of ex- 
perienced teachers who, though con- 
secrated, must face the financial real- 
ities of life. These measures will also 
make for stability among tenure 
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teachers, which are the backbone of 


the Lutheran school system. And, 


finally, they will allow the prospec- 
tive teacher to plan for the future. 

The rising number of young women 
in the freshman and sophomore 
classes at the Concordias is mute 
testimony to the fact that the male- 
teacher shortage will continue at the 
present rate. 

Which would be more advantageous 
to the church at large — invest in its 
present staff, or train more short- 
service personnel? The entire status 
of the Lutheran school is at stake. 
The male teacher will never be able 
to compete with the woman teacher, 
since she can subsist on a consider- 
ably smaller income and can use the 
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summer months for supplementary 
purposes. The rapid turnover of 
drafted “teachers” pressed into service 
because of the shortage makes for 
questionable results. This expedient 
may be warranted in an emergency, 
but the reputation and high standards 
of Lutheran schools have usually been 
associated with the long-serving male 
teacher. The problem of sustenance 
for teachers cannot be postponed any 
longer. 

The future for Christian education 
is as wide as the horizon. The task 
will not always be easy, but no task 
worthy of the name is. Faith begets 
action, and action begets results. 
With this as a credo, we cannot but 
succeed. 


FITLY SPOKEN 


— Knowledge is the treasure of the mind, but discretion is the key to it, 
without which it is useless. — FELTHAM. 
— Manners must adorn knowledge and smooth its way through the world. 
STANHOPE 
— A friend is a person with whom I may be sincere. Before him, I may 
think aloud. — EMErson. 
— We know nothing of tomorrow; our business is to be good and happy 
today. — Sypney SMITH. 
— Wherever God put me, I’m sure He expected me to go on from there. 
POLLOCK 
—A man should always consider how much he has more than he wants 
and how much more unhappy he might be than he really is. — Appison. 
— There is nothing so powerful as truth — and often nothing so strange. 
WEBSTER 
— God gives all things to industry. — FRANKLIN. 
—It is no time to swap horses when you are crossing the stream. 
LINcoLN 
— The less people speak of their greatness, the more we think of it. 
Bacon 
— Point thy tongue on the anvil of truth. — Puypar. 
— Education —a debt due from present to future generations. 
GEORGE PEABODY 
— Silence is a true friend who never betrays. — Conructus. 
— That is a good book, it seems to me, which is opened with expectation 
and closed with profit. — Loursa M. ALcoTT. 


— When one begins to turn in bed, it is time to turn out. — WELLINGTON. 


The Campus Worship Program 


THoMas COATES 


A significant development in the 
recent history of our Synodical pro- 
gram of higher education has been 
the increased concern for the campus 
worship program and for the spiritual 
development of the student. The 
chapel has, in ever greater measure, 
come to be viewed as the focal point 
of the campus, around which the en- 
tire life of the student body should 
revolve. 

This fact is borne out by a survey 
conducted by the writer among two 
representative groups within our 
Synod: one consisting of pastors and 
church leaders, and the other com- 
prising a selected number of seminary 
students. While the former group 
could appraise the campus worship 
program in the light of their practical 
experience in the work of the church, 
the latter group could evaluate the 
program as it is presently constituted. 

The consensus of the churchmen 
was that the worship program which 
was offered them during their college 
and seminary days was inadequate. 
This complaint is reiterated so fre- 
quently that there can be little doubt 
as to its justification. Indeed, not 
a single man expressed himself as 
having been satisfied — much less en- 
riched — by the approach to worship 
in the Synodical schools which he 
attended. 

It is heartening, however, that 
many of the men who lamented the 
inadequacy of the worship life of the 
school in their day appended the re- 
mark that nowadays this situation is 
“improving.” This judgment seems to 
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be borne out by the comments of the 
seminary students who were polled. 
While some were critical in their 
comments, many others were warm 
in their appreciation of the worship 
program — at least at certain of the 
preparatory schools and particularly 
at the St. Louis Seminary. 

More important than merely de- 
ploring the inadequacies and failures 
of the past, the men who were polled 
offered a wide variety of suggestions 
—most of them constructive and in- 
telligent — as to the improvement of 
the worship program at the colleges 
and seminaries of today. The sug- 
gestions could largely be grouped into 
two main divisions: First, more em- 
phasis on the personal, individual de- 
votional life of the student; secondly, 
a greater appreciation of the liturgical 
treasures of the Lutheran Church, in- 
cluding the proper environment and 
atmosphere of worship. These opin- 
ions recurred with remarkable con- 
stancy in the papers submitted by 
both the experienced churchmen and 
the seminary students. 

In the first category of suggestions, 
remarks like the following kept crop- 
ping up: “All of life must be viewed 
as worship.” . . . “More Gospel.” .. . 
“More ex corde prayers.” . . . “More 
student participation and leadership.” 
... Daily room devotions.” .. . “En- 
couragement of private devotional life 
by spiritual advisors.” . . . “Make 
chapel services great experiences with 
God.” . . . “More informal prayer 
groups.” . . . “Less Law and more 
Christian love.” . . . “The concept of 
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agape and the indwelling Christ 
should be stressed.” . . . “Build koi- 
nonia, Christian fellowship.” 

In the second category the follow- 
ing suggestions are representative: 
“We need more worshipful chapels” 
(this thought was expressed dozens 
of times)... . “Chapels that look like 
chapels, not auditoriums.” . . . “Small 
chapels in the dormitories for private 
devotions.” . . . “More variety — dif- 
ferent types of services.” . . . “Variety 
and richness of liturgical form.” .. . 
“Creation of sacramental fellowship 
of faculty and student body.” .. . 
“More liturgical appreciation.” 

There is evidently an increasing 
desire for the celebration of Holy 
Communion by the student body as 
a group. This practice has already 
been introduced in several prepara- 
tory schools and at the St. Louis Sem- 
inary. The effect upon the spiritual 
life of the school and the morale of 
the student body has borne ample 
witness to the efficacy of the rich 
promises that our Lord has attached 
to the sacramental use of His body 
and blood. This does not, of course, 
supplant the attendance of the stu- 
dent at Communion in the congrega- 
tion with which he is affiliated. It is 
rather a means of cementing the stu- 
dent group itself into a more closely 
knit, mutually sympathetic, spiritually 
unified Christian fellowship. 

Many of those who responded to 
the survey have had _ experience 
with the Lutheran Service Volunteer 
schools conducted by the Walther 
League, and these men express the 
wish that some of the approaches to 
worship employed at these schools 
might be utilized also at the colleges 
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and seminaries. Thus one pastor 
writes: “More LSV worship experi- 
ences — not that this type should be 
used exclusively, but more of it would 
take away some of the mechanics of 
the average chapel devotion and de- 
velop a more intimate relationship 
with God.” 

The worship experiences here re- 
ferred to include such matters as 
“quiet moments” before and after 
chapel, the writing of personal prayers 
and meditations, the offering of per- 
sonal Christian witness, and the like. 
The trend toward the introduction of 
such media of worship is evident on 
many Synodical campuses, and the 
long-range effect of this new emphasis 
on the individual’s religious life can- 
not but be salutary, and it will in 
large measure answer the cry for 
“more spiritual uplift” which was 
voiced by many of those who were 
interrogated. 

One paper — submitted by a mem- 
ber of a theological faculty — suggests 
the preparation of a breviary for min- 
isterial students. An approach to this 
suggestion has been developed at one 
preparatory school, at which the 
faculty and students co-operate in 
issuing their own devotional booklets 
for every season of the year. The 
meditations are written by faculty 
members and are geared especially 
to the daily needs and circumstances 
of the students; the students them- 
selves write the prayers which are 
included in the booklets. These form 
the basis for the group devotions con- 
ducted in the rooms at the beginning 
of each evening study period. 

It is evident, particularly in the 
expressions elicited from the seminary 
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students, that a greater participation 
in the worship life of the school on 
the part of the faculty is a desidera- 
tum in order that a fuller measure of 
rapport between faculty and students 
may be achieved. 

Not only is the attendance of the 
faculty members at the chapel serv- 
ices appreciated, but the students ex- 
press a strong preference for a system 
of rotation among the professors in 
the delivery of chapel addresses. It 
appears still to be the custom of 
certain schools for the president to 
speak at every chapel service. In the 
opinion of this writer, this not only 
imposes an intolerable burden on the 
president, but it also eliminates the 
element of variety which is an im- 
portant factor in enhancing the value 
and meaning of the daily chapel 
service. 

Closely associated with this prob- 
lem is that of compulsory versus 
voluntary attendance at chapel. This 
question is particularly acute at the 
seminary and at the junior college 
level. It is scarcely conceivable that 
chapel attendance should be optional 
on the part of students in the high 
school years, during which the proper 
habits of worship should be culti- 
vated. While compulsory chapel at- 
tendance should probably not be re- 
quired of college or seminary men, 
willfull absenteeism from chapel serv- 
ices would seem to indicate a serious 
deficiency in the spiritual life and 
consciousness of those who in a short 
time will become the religious leaders 
of the souls entrusted to their care. 
It is, nevertheless, evident from the 
comment of the students that attend- 
ance at chapel, particularly at the 
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seminary, fluctuates in direct ratio to 
the competence and appeal of the 
chapel speaker. This should not, 
however, be interpreted as any man- 
ner of justification for absence from 
chapel. 

From pastors, professors, and stu- 
dents alike comes an insistent de- 
mand for more churchly chapels and 
for the proper facilities and atmos- 
phere of worship. The following 
comments are representative: 

I feel that a full use of the liturgical 
uses of the church should be utilized. 
Chapels, altars, vestments, matins, ves- 
pers, Holy Communion, should all be 
brought into full play as well as the 
encouragement of private prayer in 
the chapel. Let’s build a chapel at 
St. Louis, above all! 

* % * 

(I suggest) the setting up and 
equipping of proper chapels, instead 
of the old “aula” or auditorium. Every 
one of our schools ought to have that 
on its program as a necessity and not 
a luxury. 


If this objective is to be achieved, 
the attire and deportment of the stu- 
dents should be in conformity with 
the spirit of worship. One seminary 
student in particular is emphatic in 
his insistence on “neat, clean, proper 
attire’ and on reverent conduct not 
only in chapel, but to and from 
chapel. A pastor adds: “A getting 
down on the knees betimes might be 
wholesome.” 

In only one instance was a contrary 
opinion voiced on the question of 
adequate chapels for the college 
and seminary campuses. This pastor 
writes: “I believe that it is well that 
we have not emphasized the erection 
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of liturgical churches on our college 
and seminary campuses. It is whole- 
some, I believe, that our students 
worship with congregations in their 
churches.” 

This represents not only an isolated 
point of view, but one which is un- 
realistic in its approach to the prob- 
lem. There is, of course, no question 
about the fact that the students should 
worship with local congregations on 
Sunday. At the same time, it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to develop the 
proper spirit and attitude of worship 
on the campus without the proper 
environment — such as can be pro- 
vided only by a chapel which is ar- 
chitecturally and liturgically correct. 
Beyond this, if the student in his later 
ministry is to possess and impart a 
true appreciation of the liturgical and 
architectural heritage of the church, 
it is important that he be trained in 
an atmosphere wherein that heritage 
is recognized and valued. 

Ultimately, it cannot be gainsaid 
that the motivation for the proper 
spirit of worship is in large measure 
dependent upon the personal element; 
it cannot be divorced from the spirit 
and example of those who are en- 
trusted with the task of spiritual lead- 
ership. This fact is recognized, among 
others, by two men — one a prominent 
Synodical official and the other a 
young pastor — whose statements are 
relevant to this discussion. The for- 
mer writes: “If we get the right man 
as president or dean, the problem will 
gradually be solved. Chapels with 
well-planned devotional services are 
essential.” And the latter states: “It 
is so much a matter of personality — 
we have all known men who have 
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made God more real and present to 
us, the faith more beautiful and glo- 
rious — such men we need to set the 
religious tone in our schools. When 
this job is combined with both the 
details and the enforcement of ad- 
ministration and discipline, it takes 
an exceptional man to carry off both. 
That’s the need: exceptional men.” 

In summarizing the discussion of 
worship in the program of ministerial 
training, we offer the following state- 
ments as embodying well-reasoned 
and constructive suggestions for a 
comprehensive worship program at 
the college or seminary level. The 
first is from a professor at a prepar- 
atory school: “Use various forms of 
worship in the daily chapel services: 
matins, suffrages, hymn singing, and 
acquaint the students with the liturgy 
of the church as an expression of per- 
sonal and corporate worship. Use the 
religion periods as workshops for the 
development of the individual and 
group worship life. Permit college 
men to conduct evening devotions 
occasionally and to give chapel ad- 
dresses approximately once a week 
during morning chapel.” 

A young pastor suggests this ap- 
proach to worship: “I. It ought to 
create a larger awareness of our con- 
tinuity — the communio sanctorum — 
in our worship: follow the church 
year, utilize traditional _ liturgical 
forms a little more self-consciously. 


“2. Some outright programs to 
guide the devotional life of students 
in their rooms, in dining halls, etc.; 
might we not draw here on the ex- 
perience of the Lutheran Service 
Volunteer schools? 
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“3. In religion courses, let students 
be assigned projects wherein they 
translate doctrinal material (even 
Biblical texts) into prayer materials, 
family devotions, short stories, etc.” 

Perhaps the finest evaluation of the 
worship program at the Missouri 
Synod college and seminary comes 
from a man of wide practical expe- 
rience and deep spiritual insight. His 
comment, we feel, offers an appro- 
priate conclusion to this discussion: 


I consider this the most difficult 
task in school, as it is everywhere 
else — to reach, really and effectively, 
the human heart with the undistorted 
Word of God. A school — especially 
a boarding school — contends, in ad- 
dition, with a highly artificial and 
therefore unnatural environment which 
raises added barriers to the penetra- 
tion of the Word. Yet in a Christian 
school, the source and center of its 
dynamism is in the chapel rather than 
in the classroom. 

I suggest: 1. An appraisal of spir- 
itual and temporal life as the student 
currently sees it; 2. increased use of 
the power of firsthand witnessing by 
deeply Christian souls (less printed 
material); 3. more use of student wit- 
nessing by the maturer students under 
student direction, with faculty guid- 
ance; 4. use of every time-tested eccle- 
siastical appurtenance that will mark 
the place and the time as set apart 
for the spiritual approach of God to 
man and of man, responsively, to God. 


On the basis of the consensus of 
the men whose views were solicited, 
and in the light of the writer's per- 
sonal experience with the worship 
program on a Synodical campus — 
a program which must be considered 
as of central importance in the life 
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of any “school of the prophets” — we 
are prepared to offer the following 
suggestions: 


1, Primary emphasis must be placed 
upon the worship experience of the 
individual student, upon his personal 
practice of the presence of God. 


2. To this end he should be guided 
in the art of private devotion and 
should be directed in the use of help- 
ful devotional materials and in the 
cultivation of the proper devotional 
habits. 

3. The practice of “family worship,” 
in the circle of roommates or other 
dormitory group, should be encour- 
aged. 

4, Every Synodical campus should 
possess a “churchly” chapel, properly 
designed and correctly appointed, 
conducive to an attitude of worship 
on the part of the students. 

5. The chapel services should cap- 
italize to the fullest on the rich and 
varied liturgical heritage of the Lu- 
theran Church. 

6. The chapel addresses should be 
brief and timely, well prepared, Christ 
centered, and geared to the specific 
needs and problems of the students. 
The reading of “canned” materials 
should be studiously avoided. The de- 
livery of the chapel addresses should 
not be the exclusive prerogative of the 
president of the institution, but should 
be rotated among the members of the 
faculty. 

7. The older students should be 
given the opportunity to lead the 
chapel services at regular intervals. 

8. Regular attendance at chapel on 
the part of all students and faculty 
members should be taken for granted; 
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absenteeism should provide an occa- 
sion for special spiritual counseling 
with the individuals concerned. 


9. Holy Communion should be cel- 
ebrated by the student body as a 
group, at least several times a year, 
for the spiritual enrichment of the 
individual and for the strengthening 
of the bonds of Christian fellowship 
among the students. The Holy Sac- 
rament, moreover, offers a positive 
and evangelical approach to the 
problem of maintaining the proper 
discipline and spiritual life on the 
campus. 

10. The courses in religion should 
be closely integrated with the worship 
program of the school. 

11. A program of spiritual coun- 
seling, motivated by, and directed 
toward, the love of Christ, should 
find its place on every campus. 

12. Finally, the students should be 
given every opportunity to gain ex- 
perience in practical church work. 
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On many campuses student mission- 
ary societies or their equivalents have 
been organized to afford both instruc- 
tion in missionary methods and the 
actual opportunity to engage in mis- 
sionary activity or other church work 
in the community. In addition, the 
students should be given every en- 
couragement to affiliate with, and be- 
come active in, local Walther League 
groups. This experience will stand 
them in excellent stead both for their 
present development and for their 
future work in the ministry or teach- 
ing profession. 

In summary: In the very center 
of our educational enterprise there 
stands the Cross, the emblem of that 
weakness in which we find divine 
strength and of that folly in which 
we find saving wisdom. The exalta- 
tion of that Cross on every campus 
and the implantation of that Cross in 
every student heart are our unique 
and holy tasks as Christian teachers. 


A FEW FACTS 


— The average disabling illness of people over 65 lasts twice as long as 
that of persons 15 to 64 years of age. But brief illnesses, of less than a week, 
are less prevalent among the older group. 

— Among persons over 65, it is estimated, from one tenth to one third are 
chronically ill. About one half of all the chronically ill are over age 45, and 
most persons over 60 have some more or less permanent disability or disease. 

— Air travel has shown its greatest increase in most countries since World 
War II. About one third of all passengers between Paris and London and 
seven out of ten between the United States (and Canada) and South America 


travel by air. 


—Some 99 per cent of the U.S. tobacco output is trucked to market; 
97 per cent of the milk; 96 per cent of poultry, eggs, and cotton; and 91 per 


cent of the grain. 


— Among persons 65 and over most of the women and one third of the men 


are widowed, divorced, or single. 


— The consumption of margerine increased from 230 million pounds in 
1931 to more than 1.2 billion in 1952. During the same period, butter con- 
sumption declined from 2.2 billion pounds to 1.4 billion. 


— Twentieth Century Fund 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Changes on the Board. — Even before the 
Executive Board could begin its work, it 
lost one of its members. Since then two 
more changes have taken place in its ranks. 

Mr. Armin Meyermann accepted a call to 
St. Louis and requested to be relieved of his 
office as treasurer. Mr. Waldemar Bloch of 
Itasca, Ill., was appointed to fill the vacancy. 
Pastor Harry Huxhold found it impossible 
to fulfill his office on the board as he would 
like and requested that his resignation be 
accepted. The board regretfully acquiesced. 
At this date no successor has been named. 
Dr. Victor Krause’s withdrawal from the 
board has become necessary because of his 
many important duties at the college. He 
will be replaced by Mr. Ralph Reinke, new 
instructor in the field of Education at Con- 
cordia, River Forest. 

The valuable services of the men who 
have left will be sorely missed, but the asso- 
ciation can look forward to effective results 
from the work of those who have joined to 
replace them. 

Two Thousand by December 1956. — This 
is the goal adopted by the Executive Board 
upon recommendation of the Membership, 
Promotion, and Publicity Committee. Mem- 
bership at the end of September stood at 
1,230, and this committee has organized and 
begun to put into effect plans to increase 
this number to 2,000 by December. Various 
contacts are being made in many sections of 
the country to get the promotion campaign 
into high gear. We hope that every member 
of the LEA will give the “2,000 by Decem- 
ber” goal his personal attention and effort. 

Convention Committee. — Work has be- 
gun on the planning of the 1957 convention, 
to be held in River Forest on August 4 to 6. 
Mr. Ed. Krueger and Mr. Arthur Christian 
have been appointed to the committee. Be- 
sides working with the committee members 
from the NLPTL they will also have assist- 
ance from subcommittees in St. Louis and 
Cleveland. Ed. Schlimpert is chairman of 
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the committee in St. Louis, and Martin 
Borkenhagen is organizing his committee in 
Cleveland. 

Convention Resolution Involving You. — 
All members of the LEA were alerted 
through a resolution published in this col- 
umn last month, to the special concern that 
is imperative for the youth program of the 
church. During the coming months you are 
to evaluate the youth program of your 
parishes and to use your abilities to influence 
active lay participation in the establishment 
or strengthening of an adequate program of 
spiritual growth and development. There is 
more to be done than just grumble about the 
“teen-age problem.” Constructive action on 
the local level will be by far the most potent 
contribution you can make. Youth Profile, 
published quarterly by the Walther League 
and addressed to all teachers and pastors, 
will keep you posted on the latest news and 
statistics, Many other helps are available. 
Use them! 

Have you read or used Face Your Life 
with Confidence? It is an excellent youth- 
counseling manual by Dr. William E. Hulme. 
It provides real spiritual guidance. 


LEA Chapters. — One of the objectives of 
the LEA is to stimulate the latent power of 
the church’s teaching personnel. And who is 
there to contradict the statement that it 
doesn’t need stimulating? Think of the ter- 
rific potential available if each of us were 
to use his maximum talents. Another avenue 
of lighting the spark of intellectual and 
scholarly pursuit would be for you members 
to form into local chapters to pursue a few 
endeavors of your own. If you are interested 
in forming such a chapter, as recently ex- 
pressed by our teachers in the Cleveland 
area, and desire some Executive Board assis- 
tance, contact our representative — Edward 
Krueger, 7932 S. Hermitage, Chicago 20, Il. 
We will be more than glad to get you on the 
road, The field is ripe! 
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PARENTS’ GROUP ENDORSED BY SYNOD 


A lusty, growing, three-year-old is the 


National Lutheran Parent-Teacher League, 


which received the endorsement of The 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod at the 
St. Paul Convention this year. 


A feeling of urgency and necessity led to 
the formation of the NLPTL. Recognizing 
the need of guidance for hundreds of parent 
groups in the church, the Lutheran Educa- 
tion Association at its 1952 convention re- 
solved to lay the groundwork for a national 
parent-teacher association. This was done 
by an interim council of professional and 
lay people in advance of the 1953 LEA con- 
vention, at which, on August 5, the NLPTL 
was born. 

At the 1952 LEA convention eight so- 
cieties joined in supporting the proposed 
NLPTL. This support increased to 140 so- 
cieties by August 1953. The number rose 
to 253 by the following year. The member- 
ship secretary reported 851 affiliated societies 
in 1955, and the present number is 424. 

The purpose of the NLPTL is “To pro- 
vide assistance to local parent-teacher groups 
in the development of a sound program of 
parent education by acting as a clearing- 
house for ideas on effectual parent-teacher 
programs and by helping to provide study 
materials on Christian child training through 
Synodical channels or through the editorial 
committee of the Lutheran Education Asso- 
ciation.” 


Among the benefits member groups con- 


sider most helpful are the annual parent- 
teacher material packets; Nurture, the 
League’s quarterly newsletter; and the 
annual convention, which in large measure 
is devoted to workshops in various areas 
of parent-teacher interest. 

The recent convention resolved on a pro- 
gram of expansion. Affiliated groups were 
encouraged to promote the use of PTL pro- 
gram materials in congregations not having 
parent-teacher activity and to help organize 
such groups. The organization of Sunday 
school parent-teacher leagues is to be en- 
couraged in those congregations having no 
parish schools. Existing parent-teacher 
groups are encouraged to expand their or- 
ganization’s framework to include in their 
membership the parents of Sunday school 
children and in their program the interest 
of the Sunday school. 

Members of the National Council include: 
President, Dr. Waldemar Link, Park Ridge, 
Ill.; vice-president, Arthur Fenker, La Porte, 
Ind.; vice-president, Mrs. Maria Stelter, 
Riverdale, Il.; secretary, Mrs. Lucille Klaas, 
St. Louis, Mo.; treasurer, Howard Swacina, 
Beloit, Wis.; editor, Rev. A. J. Bueltmann, 
New Berlin, Ill.; members at large, Rev. 
Walter C. Maas, Indianapolis, Ind.; Walter 
H. Hartkopf, Chicago, Ill., Rev. Paul Roeder, 
Chicago, Ill, and Dr. O. E. Feucht, Saint 
Louis, Mo. 

The headquarters office to which all in- 
quiries may be directed is 852 Wall St., 
St. Louis 15, Mo. 


oe at: : 
Members of the NLPTL Council (clockwise from left): Rev. Paul Roeder, Howard Swacina, 
Rev. A. J. Bueltmann, Mrs. Maria Stelter, Arthur Fenker, Dr. Waldemar Link, Mrs. Lucille 
Klaas, Dr. Oscar Feucht. Teacher Walter H. Hartkopf and Rev. W. C. Maas were absent 
when the picture was taken 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 


The prices listed are the current list prices. 
Contributors: John Choitz, A. H. Lange, A. V. Maurer. 


BOOKS 
RELIGION 


WHY I AM A LUTHERAN. By Victor Emanuel Beck. New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
1956. 190 pages. $2.75. 


In 17 chapters the author describes the beginnings and progress of Lutheranism in 
America. We have here a sketch of the author’s early experiences and training, of Luther’s 
life, the Lutheran Reformation, Lutheran doctrine, emphasis on education, the restoration 
of the parsonage, the Lutheran citizen, together with an appendix of Lutheran publishing 
houses and publications. In chapter 15 the author presents 14 prominent witnesses, two 
of them of the Missouri Synod, who tell us why they are Lutherans. 

Dr. Beck, after holding a number of pastorates, was called in 1954 by the Augustana 
Lutheran Church Board to become the literature secretary and now lives in Rock Island, Il. 

In chapter 8 the author shows that the Lutheran Church places special emphasis on 
education. He calls Martin Luther one of the foremost among the great men that have 
shaped the history of education. “Indeed, he is by many regarded as the father of modern 
education,” p. 69. “He held the work of a teacher to be of the greatest importance, declar- 
ing, ‘If I had to give up preaching and my other duties, there is no office I would rather 
have than that of the schoolteacher’” (p. 72). 

The statement that the Augsburg Confession was accepted by Luther “but with reser- 
vations” should not be taken in the sense that Luther refused to subscribe to every part, 
but that the Confession, in his opinion, was not so severe as it might have been. (Cf. Con- 
cordia Triglot, “Historical Introductions,’ pp. 19,20.) In one of the “personal witness” 
contributions, p. 163, we read: “Our Church does not teach that a predetermined number 
will inherit the kingdom and through such teaching cast doubt on an immature faith that 
yearns for the love of God.” To clarify this statement the author, who belongs to another 
Lutheran Church said: “Our Church does not believe in a fatalistic predestination.” We 
assume that the emphasis is on “fatalistic.” As for casting doubt, we are sure that no doubt 
is cast on the faith of any Christian if we teach, as we do, with the Formula of Concord, 
Art. XI, 45, that “God was so greatly concerned about the conversion, righteousness, and 
salvation of every Christian, and so faithfully purposed it, that before the foundation of 
the world was laid, He deliberated concerning it, and in His purpose ordained how He 
would bring me thereto, and preserve me therein.” A... 


EDUCATION 


GUIDANCE IN THE MODERN SCHOOL. By Henry B. McDaniel. New York: The 
Dryden Press, 1956, 526 pages. $5.75. 

Comprehensive without being ponderous, general and basic without being vague, 

scholarly without being stuffy, understandable without being naive—these were some 
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initial impressions received when we examined this book for possible use as one of the 
required books in our basic guidance course for teachers. In addition to some unusual 
qualities mentioned above, this book gives the elementary as well as the secondary school- 
teacher an excellent survey of the much-discussed and probably inadequately defined areas 
of professional work. The author, experienced as a teacher, counselor, and teacher of 
teachers, has designed this volume on the principle that a functional guidance program 
involves teachers, administrators, specialists, pupils, and parents; that emerging from vari- 
ous disciplines, theories, and bodies of knowledge, the modern guidance program is eclectic. 

As a guide for individual or group study each chapter closes with a summary and some 
problems and projects for review. Special consideration is given to the adjustive, the dis- 
tributive, and the adaptive functions of guidance. Training and experience in teaching, 
counseling, and the administration of teacher education prompts us to recommend this 
book to those students and teachers who have become confused because of this “tangent” 
in educational development. A. V.M. 


CHILDREN’S Booxs 


THE WISE MEN. By Morella Mensing. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House. 25 cents. 


Morella Mensing tells the story of the Wise Men and their coming to visit the Christ 
Child. The story has been designed to reach children in the lower elementary school. The 
pictures are very colorful. Excellent gift for distribution to Sunday school children at 
Christmas. Le 


MY BIBLE STORY BOOK. An outline of-the Bible for small children. Pictures by Bette 
Hollis, Al Wenzel, Fiore Mastri, Gedge Harmon, Geraldine Wolf, Betty Umstead, 
Gladys Dudley. Text by G. L. Wind. Concordia Publishing House. 95 pages. $1.00. 

This book in paper cover alternates a bright picture and a brief Bible story. It has 
been released for children 7—10 years of age and Grades 2—4. This is done in the style 
of Story Time magazine. jeG. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLE REVIEWS 


“SCHOLARLY STYLE, OR THE LACK THEREOF.” By Sheridan Baker. AAUP Bul- 
letin, Autumn 1956, pages 464—470. 

“Now both scholar and scientist owe first allegiance to the scientific method. Whether 
he works with books or social behavior or metallic salts, the researcher collects his facts, 
weighs them, and shapes from probability an hypothesis about the truth. But the scientific 
attitude has nevertheless, I think, done much to load our sentences with nouns and to 
teach us the passive voice. 

“Because the scientist, social or natural, prefers things to qualities, he prefers nouns 
to adjectives. Indeed, whenever he can, he makes qualities into things by building nouns 
around them. He will write Spanish-type instead of Spanish. He will write in size instead 
of long. He will always say of a peculiar order when he means peculiar, and of an indefinite 
nature when he means indefinite, and of great importance when he means important. He 
will encumber prepositions with nouns, apparently because this makes the preposition more 
substantial, less like a disembodied process. He will say in order to rather than to, and 
by means of rather than by. Where and or with would serve, he writes in relation to. 
When he wants to add a phrase, he will select the relative pronoun — usually which — 
rather than the adjective or participle: ‘a subject which was popular a decade ago’ rather 
than ‘a subject popular a decade ago.’ 

“The trouble with this is its density — more words, less light, and almost no move- 
ment. The ofs and the whiches have thrown our prose into a hundred-years’ sleep. 

“Our heavy preference for nouns, moreover, leads to a habit worse than any indul- 
gence in whiches and ofs: we modify nouns by nouns instead of by adjectives. The social 
sciences here sin more than most. Working with intangibles, the social scientist seems 
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urged to stiffen his nouns with nouns, and the reader can separate main thought from 
modifier only after initiation. ‘Child sex education’ stands for ‘the sexual education of 
children,’ I think, unless it stands for ‘educating someone about the sex of children.’ Is sex 
education, or is education sexual? 

“Our scientific taste prefers not only the solid noun but the impersonal passive voice — 
an opiate which cancels responsibility, hides identity, and numbs the reader. And our 
adherence to officialdom and groups strengthens the preference. 

“We have almost forgotten that the simple English sentence, the basis of good writing, 
moves. It moves from subject through verb to object: ‘Smith laid the cornerstone on 
April 1.” But because we must sound important, because the institution must be bigger 
than Smith, we write ‘the cornerstone was laid on April 1,’ and the human being vanishes 
from the earth. 

“The passive voice, simply in its wordiness, is unclear; but eliminating the real subject 
of the verb, as it does, it is intrinsically unclear also. An essay, getting started, will state, 
‘it was demonstrated,’ and one can only guess as to whether the writer or his rivals had 
done the demonstrating. 

“The passive voice is the natural voice of science. Not only officialdom but scientific 
objectivity tempts us to it. It sounds dispassionate and impersonal; it stops time and holds 
life still so we can catalogue it. (Flowers never grow in this dry land; they ‘are found.’) 

“If we straighten out our syntax, however, we are still left with the ornate vocabulary 
we think proper to scholarship. Vocabulary is a matter of tone. Tone is a matter of atti- 
tude. All our ofs, our whiches, our passives, our clumps of substantives — all rise from 
the same source as our vocabulary: the pompous and circumstantial attitude so common 
to our scholarly, scientific pages. Official anonymity is in our ears.” J.C. 


Summoned to Rest 


Martin R. HEsSEMANN, Chicago Heights, Ill., on June 16, 1956, at the age of 64. He 
had served in the teaching ministry of our church for 89 years when in consideration of 
his health he discontinued teaching. He had served the following schools: Zion, Sum- 
mit, Ill.; and St. Paul’s, Chicago Heights, Ill. 

Frep W. Eccrrs, em., Lakewood, Colo., on July 10, 1956, at the age of 68. He had 
served as Lutheran teacher in both the Missouri and Wisconsin Synods as well as on the 
Mission Board of the Nebraska District, Wisconsin Synod, for 40 years. His charges had 
been Old Trinity, St. Louis; Zion, Pierce, Nebr.; and St. Paul’s, Norfolk, Nebr. In 1951 
he had retired. 

MARLIN FRANKLIN GROTELUESCHEN, Lake Worth, Fla., on July 11, 1956, at the age of 
nearly 24. He had served for less than one year as principal and teacher of Our Savior 
Lutheran School in Lake Worth when he was compelled to submit to surgery. He had 
returned to his post for but a few days when his Lord and Savior summoned him. 

Epwarp A. FrANKE, Detroit, Mich., on August 9, 1956, at the age of 67. He had been 
in the ministry of teaching for 27 years at the following Lutheran schools: Zion, Pierce, 
Nebr.; St. Paul’s, Fort Wayne, Ind.; and Peace, Detroit, Mich. 

E. J. Srupr, em., Quincy, Ill., on August 16, 1956, at the age 67. He had served in 
the ministry of teaching for 40 years at Holy Cross, St. Louis, and Immanuel, Waterloo, 
Iowa, until his retirement in 1949. At the Iowa charge he had served for 36 years as 
teacher, principal, organist, and choir director. For many years he had been a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Iowa District East. 

Erwin P, Moprerow, em., Marquette, Nebr., on August 24, 1956, at the age of 61. He 
had served in the teaching ministry from 1916 to 1945, when in consideration of his health 
he found it necessary to discontinue teaching. The following Lutheran schools had been 
served by him: Trinity, Cole Camp, Mo.; Immanuel, Polk, Nebr.; and the school in 
Friedensau, Nebr. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR COLLEGES 
AND SEMINARIES 


ConcorpiA SEMINARY 
St. Louis, Mo. 

New Testament Lexicon. — The entire 
Seminary family rejoices this month with its 
esteemed and revered colleague and teacher, 
Dr. William Arndt, upon publication of his 
monumental 984-page Greek-English Lexi- 
con of the New Testament. Publication 
marks the culmination of eight years of work 
in collaboration with Dr. F. W. Gingrich of 
Albright College, Reading, Pa. The lexicon 
is an expansion and adaptation of the fourth 
edition of Walter Bauer's German work, 
published in 1952, and incorporates all im- 
portant American journal references and the 
most recent papyri findings. Synod’s Com- 
mittee on Scholarly Research initiated, super- 
vised, and financed the $60,000 project. 

Anniversary Service. — The 25th anniver- 
sary of their ordination into the holy minis- 
try was celebrated on November 18 by Dr. 
Carl S. Meyer and Prof. Lorenz Wunderlich. 
The Rev. Gerhard Nitz was guest speaker 
for the occasion, held in the Seminary 
chapel. 

Student Employment. — For the past 
three years, about two thirds of the student 
body has been engaged in some type of 
remunerative employment, according to a re- 
cent report of the Dean of Students. During 
the 1955—56 school year, e. g., 348 students 
reported they were employed in some part- 
time work. Average number of hours worked 
per week varies from 8 to 16. Students are 
engaged in such part-time jobs as clerks, 
service-station attendants, yard and lawn 
work, babysitters, caterers, campus janitorial 
and service work, and odd jobs of various 
kinds. 

So that their school work will not suffer, 
students are requested not to work more 
than fifteen hours per week. This rule is 
waived only in exceptional cases of financial 
hardship, Nevertheless, the rather large num- 


ber of students presently engaged in re- 
munerative employment necessitates several 
observations, 

1. Summer employment alone no longer 
seems adequate in many cases to “see a stu- 
dent through” the year financially. Conse- 
quently, many must augment their summer 
earnings with jobs during the school year. 


2. More scholarships are necessary for 
students on the undergraduate level. Finan- 
cial needs of the students as well as the de- 
sirability of improving student concentration 
on studies demand this consideration. 

8. Greater efforts must be put forth to 
expand the Student Loan Fund, whose prin- 
cipal at present amounts to only $11,000. 
During the last school year 105 loans were 
made to needy students, thus enabling them 
to meet unpaid bills. With a greatly ex- 
panded amount of funds available, however, 
many more students could be benefited and 
would not be forced to hamper their theo- 
logical training with outside employment, 
which impinges on precious study time. 

Former Priest Enrolled. — A former 
Roman Catholic priest, Alfredo Florenz, is 
currently enrolled at the Seminary and pre- 
paring for the Lutheran ministry. He holds 
a Master’s degree in Canon Law from the 
University of Ottawa. The passage “Now 
where remission of these is, there is no more 
offering for sin” (Heb. 10:18), played a key 
part in his decision to leave the Roman 
Catholic Church. 


ConcorpIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, I... 


Faculty Members on Field Trips. — Dr. 
John Klotz has just returned from a week’s 
visit to the Lutheran schools in Michigan, 
and Professor Carl Waldschmidt made his 
field trip through the Central District. 

Concordia has introduced a program of 
faculty field visits. The purpose is to send 
members of the faculty into the schools in 
which Concordia graduates are teaching, to 
see what changes need to be made in the 
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college curriculum to prepare them for their 
work. A grant which the college received 
from the United States Steel Corporation is 
being used for this program. 

President’s Forum. — On Monday, Octo- 
ber 29, 8:00 P. M., Dr. Frank M. Cross, Jr., 
associate professor of Old Testament inter- 
pretation at McCormick Theological Semi- 
nary, was the first speaker on the newly 
organized President’s Forum, held in the 
Student Union Hall. Dr. Cross spoke on the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. 

Dr. Cross is in excellent position to speak 
on the subject of the Dead Sea Scrolls, for 
in 1958 he was appointed a permanent 
member of an eight-man international staff 
charged with the publication of newly found 
manuscripts from the area of the Dead Sea. 
His responsibility is publication of the Bib- 
lical group of the largest find, that of so- 
called Cave Four, Quaram. In 1953 and 
1954 he spent a year’s leave from McCor- 
mick Seminary studying these materials in 
the Palestine Archaeological Museum in 
Jerusalem. At the same time he was 
attached as annual professor to the Amer- 
ican School of Oriental Research in Jeru- 
salem. 

Recently Dr. Cross had four articles on 
the Dead Sea Scrolls published in the Chris- 
tian Century. He has been with the depart- 
ment of Old Testament interpretation at 
McCormick since 1951. 

The President’s Forum is being sponsored 
by President Martin L. Koehneke. The pur- 
pose of the Forum is to invite various leaders 
to give academic and professional stimula- 
tion for the faculty, the staff, and the Board 
of Control of the college as well as for the 
professional leaders of The Lutheran Church 
— Missouri Synod in the Chicagoland area. 


Homecoming. — “Concordia Looks to the 
Future” was the theme for this year’s Home- 
coming festivities. The highlight of the 
week-end activities was the Homecoming 
Banquet Saturday night, which gave faculty, 
alumni, and students an opportunity to get 
together. The evening’s entertainment was 
based upon the plans for Concordia’s future. 

Committee Appointments. — Professors 
Carl Halter and Paul Bunjes will serve on 
the Liturgics and Hymnology Committee; 
Prof. Daniel Poellot has been asked to work 
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with the committee planning the work of 
full-time Bible institutes. Professor Theodore 
Kuehnert is a member of the Board for 
Parish Education, and Dr. John Klotz has 
been reappointed to the Scholarly Research 
Committee. 


Organist Service. — First St. Paul’s 
Church, Chicago, recognized the faithful 
services of Professor Albert Beck to that 
congregation. Professor Beck has served that 
congregation as organist for 25 years. 


Honors Convocation. —In a public con- 
vocation held in Concordia’s gymnasium 28 
scholarships and 16 grants-in-aid, amounting 
to a total of $4,925, were awarded to quali- 
fied students. Professor Arthur M. Ahl- 
schwede was the speaker. A dinner was 
served to the donors and the scholarship 
winners. 


ConcorDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


Art Project by Staff Member. — An article 
by Prof. R. P. Marxhausen of Concordia 
Teachers College was featured in the Octo- 
ber issue of Arts and Activities. It was illus- 
trated with pictures of art work done last 
year by fourth graders of St. John’s Lutheran 
School in Seward and by two Concordia 
High School students. 

The making of the art projects of the type 
described in the article is very simple, ac- 
cording to Mr. Marxhausen. For example, 
a balloon is blown up after which string 
dipped in either starch or plaster of Paris 
solution is wrapped around the balloon. 
When the string has dried, the balloon is 
broken, and the string holds the original 
shape of the balloon. 


Address on Missions. — Concordia stu- 
dents heard an address by the Rev. Arthur 
H. Haake on October 17 in the college 
chapel-auditorium. Pastor Haake of West 
Portal Lutheran Church, San Francisco, 
Calif., is the chairman of the Board for 
North and South American Missions of our 
Synod. 

CoNncoRDIA COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, Wis. 
Seasonal Programs. — Activities both on 


and off the campus during December will 
stress the message of Advent and Christmas. 
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On December 9 the college chorus will pre- 
sent concerts of Christmas choral music, 
under the direction of Mr. Harold E. Albers, 
in St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, West Allis, 
a Milwaukee suburb, and in Walther Me- 
morial Lutheran Church, Milwaukee. On 
December 10 to 12 Advent and Christmas 
selections from great oratorios will be pre- 
sented in chapel services. Choral and com- 
munity singing of Christmas hymns and 
carols will be featured in the college Christ- 
mas party in the gymnasium on Decem- 
ber 19. Throughout the month members of 
the college mission society, working under 
the direction of Prof. C. A. Hardt and Syn- 
odical Conference Lutheran institutional 
missionaries of Milwaukee County, will 
bring the Christmas message in meditations, 
prayers, and songs to shut-ins in several 
Milwaukee institutions. A Christmas party 
for members of the college board and in- 
structional staff will be held on Decem- 
ber 20. 

Dramatics Production. — On November 2, 
8, and 4 a cast of twenty-six persons selected 
by the Forensic Society, public-speaking 
club of the college department, presented 
The Remarkable Incident at Carson Cor- 
ners. The play was directed by Prof. J. 
Henry Gienapp, faculty adviser of the club. 

Education of Missionaries. — Two repre- 
sentatives of foreign mission work, speaking 
in chapel services, warned students that 
preparation for mission activity is largely 
“drudgery and hard work.” Rev. Richard 
Hintz, missionary in Japan, speaking on 
October 12, made the additional observation 
that “there is nothing glamorous about mis- 
sion work.” He urged students not to be 
misled by movie versions purporting to give 
authentic accounts of missionary experience. 
Dr. O. H. Schmidt, Executive Secretary of 
the Board for Missions in Foreign Countries, 
speaking on October 22, emphasized the 
need for readiness and ability to engage in 
language study. “Asiatics are particularly 
careful about inflections and tone levels,” 
Dr. Schmidt pointed out. “The young can- 
didate for missions needs a high degree not 
only of almost musical sensitivity but also 
of willingness to do patient plodding and 
to defer public appearances until he is ac- 
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tually ready to speak intelligibly in the lan- 
guage of the people.” 

Both men stressed the joy that comes as 
a reward to missionaries who have trained 
carefully and conscientiously. Although Rev. 
Hintz deplored the spiritual decline that has 
accompanied the return of civic and material 
prosperity in Tokyo, he added: “I know of 
no greater thrill than that of winning souls 
for Christ through the power of the Gospel.” 

More Writing Urged. — Addressing the 
English Club of Greater Milwaukee at its 
annual banquet on October 17, Mr. R. H. 
Sprague, vice-president in charge of sales of 
the Amana Corporation, urged teachers to 
give more attention to training students in 
various skills of writing. He suggested that 
the English curriculum on all levels of edu- 
cation be re-examined both as to materials 
and as to techniques. 

Mr. Sprague, a former Methodist minister, 
declared: “There is hardly any skill that the 
average man needs more urgently than the 
ability to express his ideas clearly and con- 
vincingly. Second-rate concepts expressed 
well bring better material rewards than first- 
rate concepts expressed poorly.” Although 
conceding that “in cultural enrichment and 
personal satisfaction the humanities are in 
a class by themselves,” he asked that stu- 
dents be given more experience in writing, 
particularly in writing letters. 

Members of the English department of 
Concordia College attended the banquet. 
A spring workshop is being planned by the 
club’s executive board, of which Prof. O. C. 
Rupprecht is a member. 


ConcorpiA COLLEGE 
St. Paut, MINN. 

Reformation Festival on Campus. — On 
Sunday, October 28, the Twin City Refor- 
mation Festival service was held at the Lu- 
theran Memorial Center on the Concordia 
Campus, Prof. Gilbert Thiele of St. Louis 
gave the sermon. Music was provided by 
a mass children’s choir and by an adult choir 
centered about Concordia’s four choral 
groups, 

Enrollment Figures. — Final enrollment 
figures show a record number of 493, giving 
St. Paul the largest enrollment of all of 
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Synod’s junior colleges. This number has 
taxed the dormitory capacity to the limit, 
but help is planned in this area by the pro- 
posed construction of new dormitory units. 
A special thankoffering for 100 years of Lu- 
theranism in Minnesota has made this pos- 
sible. 
St. Joun’s COLLEGE 
WINFIELD, KANS. 


Curricular Changes. — Several changes 
have been made in the curriculum this fall 
for both the college and the high school 
department. In the college division “Survey 
of Humanities” has been reduced from three 
to two hours per semester, with the emphasis 
placed on the history and appreciation of art 
and music. “World Literature” has been 
expanded from three to six hours, three 
hours each semester. This course has been 
designed especially for teacher-training stu- 
dents. “The Modern World,” a new course 
for ministerial freshmen, is offered with 
three hours of credit. 

In the high school division “Problems of 
Democracy” has been expanded to cover 
two semesters. The first semester is devoted 
to the Constitution and the second to inter- 
national affairs. In addition, a new general 
business course has been set up for sopho- 
mores and juniors. 

Scholarship Fund Established. — A gift of 
$250 for the establishment of a science 
scholarship fund for alumni of St. John’s at 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, has been re- 
ceived. The sum is a gift from Dr. Louis 
Theimer, a 1942 graduate of St. John’s, and 
now a practicing physician and surgeon in 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 

Dr. Theimer’s purpose in establishing the 
fund is to encourage and stimulate interest 
in natural sciences among ministerial grad- 
uates of St. John’s and to provide funds for 
specialized training in this field. 

Arrangements for the administration and 
early utilization of the funds are now being 
made. 

New Staff Member. — Professor Paul 
Foelber arrived on campus on October 1 to 
assume the post of Director of Music. Pro- 
fessor Foelber, a 1950 graduate of Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis, came to St. John’s after 
having served as an instructor in music at 
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Seward and as pastor of St. Andrew's Lu- 
theran Church, Silver Spring, Md. He holds 
an M.A. in music from Northwestern and 
will receive his Doctor’s degree from Catho- 
lic University of America, Washington, D. C. 


More Space Acquired. — Two additional 
pieces of property near the campus have 
been purchased. With the purchase of these 
properties St. John’s acquired 200 feet of 
frontage in a block adjacent to the campus. 
For the immediate present both properties 
will be used for faculty residences. Event- 
ually the area will be used for the expanding 
of the college campus. 


ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
PORTLAND, OREG. 


Enrollment. — Our college opened its 52d 
school year on September 5. Prof. Karl Kel- 
ler, dean of students and acting president, 
spoke to the students and guests on the 
theme “Living and Learning Under the Gos- 
pel.” A total of 104 students are enrolled, 
of whom 46 are new students; 49 are min- 
isterial students, 87 teacher training, five 
pre-deaconess, and 13 are taking the general 
high school course. Dr. Thomas Coates, 
president of Concordia who has been teach- 
ing at our seminary in Tokyo, Japan, during 
his sabbatical leave, plans to return in time 
for the beginning of the second semester. 

New Staff Members. — This year two new 
members have been added to the faculty: 
Mr. Paul Thielo and Mr. Hans Spalteholz. 
Mr. Thielo is no stranger to Concordia, hav- 
ing served on the faculty during his year of 
vicarage from Concordia Seminary, St. Louis. 
He teaches religion and American problems. 
Like Mr. Thielo, Mr. Spalteholz is likewise 
a native of the state of New York. He 
attended the Bronxville Concordia and Con- 
cordia Seminary in St. Louis, where he grad- 
uated in 1955. During the past year he 
studied theology at the University of Got- 
tingen on a Lutheran World Federation 
scholarship. At Concordia he teaches Eng- 
lish. 

Students in Parish Activities. — A group 
of college men interested in the practical 
aspects of church work, as well as in making 
a specific contribution to the development of 
our church in the Portland area, are pre- 
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paring themselves to conduct canvasses 
under the leadership of some of our local 
pastors. They will operate as a part of Chi 
Rho, our all-student religious-activity club, 
and we hope that their example will increase 
interest among all our students in rendering 
specific service to the church. Quite a num- 
ber of students are teaching Sunday school, 
working with Walther League societies, and 
in other ways assisting in parish activities; 
but there are still many others who need to 
be drawn into this work. 


ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
AUSTIN, TEX. 


LWML Visits Campus. — Over 600 Lu- 
theran women representing all areas of 
Texas attended the second annual LWML 
Day at Concordia on November 9. Mrs. 
Ramona Deitemeyer, Mrs. America of 1956, 
delivered the major address of the day. 
Other activities included guided tours of the 
campus and of the Texas District office, 
entertainment features by student groups 
and by the ladies, a luncheon in the college 
dining hall, and a fellowship hour in the 
LWML lounge of the girls’ dormitory. 


Japanese Convert Addresses Students. — 
Dr. Seneral Niwayma, a Japanese convert 
from Buddhism to Christianity, spoke to the 
student body recently during a morning 
chapel service. Dr. Niwayma, a graduate 
of the Niigata Medical School in Japan, is 
in the United States to do research in pathol- 
ogy on a Fulbright scholarship. He is a 
member of the Missouri Synod, having re- 
ceived his Christian instruction in Japan 
from our missionaries Zwintscher and Suel- 
flow. The work being done in Japan by the 
Lutheran missionaries and by the Lutheran 
Hour received high praise from Dr. Ni- 
wayma. He urged the students to continue 
their prayerful support of the work of our 
church in Japan. 


Board Visits. — Dr. Walter Wolbrecht, 
Mr. Arthur Ahlschwede, and Mr. Robert 
Hopman of the Board for Higher Education 
of Synod visited the campus from Septem- 
ber 30 to October 3. They had been invited 
by the Concordia faculty to conduct a visit 
in order to assist the Austin college people 
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in their preliminary preparation for accredi- 
tation of the college department. A request 
to this effect is to be addressed to the South- 
erm Association. 


ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
EDMONTON, CAN. 


Founders Day Observed. — The Rev. 
F. A. Schole, one of the first graduates of 
Concordia College, was the speaker on 
Founders Day, Sunday, October 28, which 
marked the 35th anniversary of the founding 
of the institution. Special tribute was paid 
to Dr. Albert Schwermann, first president 
and still an active member of the teaching 
staff. Pres. Walter M. Wangerin presented 
Dr. Schwermann with an anniversary book- 
let containing congratulatory messages from 
a large number of church and civic officials. 

Campus Improvements. — The Concordia 
Guild, which last year purchased two auto- 
matic washers and dryers for the men’s 
dormitory, has adopted two projects for the 
coming year: the renovation of the pipe 
organ in the auditorium and the purchase 
of books for the college library in honor of 
Dr. Schwermann. 

The Board of Control recently authorized 
several campus improvements, including 
kitchen equipment, special lighting on the 
campus, and the construction of a four-car 
garage which will also provide space for 
storage and a workshop. 


A GOOD IDEA 


Mr. Arnold C. Erxleben, Executive Sec- 
retary of Parish Education in the Kansas 
District, arranged a two-day retreat for be- 
ginning teachers after they had had two or 
three weeks of teaching experience. The 
program included the following topics: 


1. Keeping the School Christian and Lu- 
theran 
a. The purpose of the school in the total 
sphere of Christian education 
b. Your call, solemn agreement, or ap- 
pointment 


2. Good School Government 


a. What it is 
b. How to achieve it 
c. How to maintain it 
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3. Programming and Instruction 


a. The daily program 
b. Some techniques of instruction 
c. Organizing and combining subjects 


and/or grades 
4. Living in Your Community 
5. Your Problems Forum 


6. Necessary Clerical Routines 


a. Daily Pupils’ Records 
b. Reporting to Parents 
ce. Other School Records 


The chief methods employed were 


4. Forums 
5. Demonstrations 


1. Lectures 

2. Films 

8. Discussions 

The staff consisted of: 

Arnold C. Erxleben, dean of the retreat 

2. G. G. Grefe, principal of Topeka Lu- 
theran School 

3. Lu Ella Lindhorst, kindergarten teacher, 
Trinity Lutheran School, Atchison, Kans. 

4, Edgar N. Roth, principal and teacher 
of the one-room St. Peter’s Lutheran 
School, Holyrood, Kans. 


j= 


DO YOU KNOW? 


The London Times states that attendance 
at Sunday schools in England is dropping 
steadily. Since 1900 it has dropped from 
8,302,000 children to 1,588,000 in 1955. 
The number of teachers has dropped in 
proportion. Changing of the name from 
Sunday school to Children’s Church, Junior 
Church, and Family Church has apparently 
been no cure for the situation. It seems to 
lie in improving the quality of the product. 

Encouraging. —In a convention held in 
October the United Lutheran Church de- 
cided to encourage its parishes to establish 
Lutheran elementary schools. Reports from 
the convention indicate that the clergy from 
urban centers were particularly interested in 
a movement of this type. 

U. S. Supports Science Students. — Nearly 
390,000 undergraduate, graduate, and post- 
graduate students were supported by the 
Federal Government in 1954, The average 
stipend per student was $1,000. While the 
majority of the students received their aid 
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through Korea G.I. Bill, the remaining re- 
ceived Federal aid as a result of employment 
on science research projects paid for by the 
Federal Government. 

Automation Needs Men. — Industrial or- 
ganizations which use automated machinery 
need highly trained personnel. Industrialists 
are reaching into the campus to hire mem- 
bers of university staffs. “This is a short- 
sighted policy,” says Dr. Robert Jeffries of 
Daystrom, Inc. “We must find a way to 
keep the professors at their slide rules,” he 
says. “Otherwise industry will dry up the 
sources of automated invention itself.” 

Who Goes to Movies? — Motion picture 
executives, in search of audiences, have 
come to one conclusion. “It’s the young 
people who are going to the movies, not 
their parents,” says William Dozier, RKO 
vice-president. “The fathers and mothers 
are much happier sitting home with their 
shoes off, watching TV. The great bulk of 
audiences are in the 13—25 age group.” 

Water Sports in School. — Lunch-period 
swims will be a possibility for pupils who 
attend the new school now being built in 
Torrance, Calif., near the Pacific Ocean. The 
$450,000 structure will be so close to the 
beach that pupils may have opportunity to 
go in for a dip during the noon hour. 

TV in Japan. — The Japanese govern- 
ment, with UNESCO help, is mapping a 
widespread educational campaign among its 
rural adult population. Chief medium: tele- 
vision. Viewers will watch a series of spe- 
cially produced programs by means of “tele- 
clubs,” community viewing groups. The 
“tele-club” concept originated in France and 
proved so successful that UNESCO sent its 
creator to southern Italy, at the request of 
the Italian government, to help set up a sim- 
ilar program there. 

Not Enough. — Of the nation’s 76 ap- 
proved medical schools only five have an 
enrollment of more than 600 students. The 
largest, the University of Tennessee, enrolls 
781 students. 
~ What Is Communism? — A new organiza- 
tion — Committee on American Education 
and Communism — hopes schools will estab- 
lish courses explaining the nature of com- 
munism. The committee, headed by William 
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Yandell Elliott, Harvard University political 
scientist, is sponsored by the Foundation for 
Religious Action in the Social and Civil 
Order. It’s backed by prominent laymen 
and clergy representing the principal re- 
ligious groups. 

The committee plans four immediate proj- 
ects: (1) A survey of high schools, colleges, 
and adult-education projects to determine 
what is now being taught about the nature 
of communism; (2) Preparation of various 
educational materials; (3) Pilot programs in 
selected schools and adult groups; (4) Pilot 
workshops for high school teachers. 

In Support of Computation Centers. — 
Many scientists and research workers today 
feel they have reached a point where further 
progress in their fields would be handi- 
capped without access to high-speed compu- 
tation. The National Science Foundation 
has therefore decided to help institutions of 
high learning to set up computation centers 
or research facilities in numerical analysis. 
First grant of a series went to five institu- 
tions and totaled $185,000. 

Longevity. — The average life of work- 
books and tests is set at one year; of text- 
books, at four to five years; of reference 
books, at five to seven years. 

Wah-Wah. — In a report made by V. L. 
Kretschmer, housing director of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, by 1965 married students will 
constitute 21.6% of student enrollment in the 
colleges and universities of the nation. This 
means that colleges and universities will 
have to give serious concern to providing 
family housing units. 

Disturbing. — Dean Wilber Newstetter of 
the School of Social Work, University of 
Pittsburgh, has stated that if he could turn 
out 10,000 graduates in psychiatric social 
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work next year, he could place all of them 
in jobs. 

Slow but Sure. — About 300,000 Negroes 
in about 600 school districts are attending 
integrated schools for the first time this year, 
but 2,000,000 others are still in segregated 
classes. 

So What? — According to one estimate, 
business spends 240 times as much money 
on basic research as does education. 

So Says AAHPER. — Barely 50 per cent 
of all high school students take physical 
education courses. Figures for elementary 
schools are even lower. A statement by 
AAHPER is supporting evidence. What is 
AAHPER? The American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 

Religion Outside the School. — One 
public school child in ten is enrolled in a 
religious class during the weekday. Although 
religious leaders are not entirely happy about 
this ratio, they point out that it means some 
3,000,000 enrollments in church-conducted 
classes. The “released-time” classes are 
offered in 3,000 communities in 45 states — 
most of them rural or small-town centers. 

Shall Teachers Strike? — Why does public 
opinion hold that workers in transportation 
and power may strike even if such action 
creates a national emergency, but that a first- 
grade teacher in a country school may not 
strike for back pay? This is the type of 
question that plagues the tortuous issue of 
teacher strikes. The question is reviewed in 
a thoughtful piece published in the Harvard 
Educational Review (Winter, 1956). No 
answers are possible, says author Myron 
Lieberman. His suggestion: Boards of edu- 
cation should develop more adequate pro- 
cedures for settling disputes between teach- 
ers and school officials. 
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Artuur E. Drestnc, professor, Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, Ill. 
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| Books include: test questions, 
| with correct answers, plus 
| thoughts on approach, ‘‘some- 
| thing to learn,’ enrichment, 
| interesting facts, and something 
j to do (class projects and ex- 
j periments). 


Order No. 22N1103 
Intermediate Edition 
121 pages. Paper 
$2.00, net, postpaid 


: 


or HER IMPORTANT BOOKS IN THE SCIENCE SERIES: 


RESOURCE MATERIALS FOR 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE, SERIES 1 


BIOLOGY 


For teachers of Grades 4—6. Order Number 
$2.75, net, post- 


22N1 101. 
paid. 


278 pages. Paper. 


Two New Guides for Teaching the 


PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


RESOURCE MATERIALS FOR 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCE, SERIES 2 


PHYSICAL SCIENCES HERBERT H. GROSS, EDITOR 


These new volumes of resource materials will give teachers 
a better understanding of the part science plays in life and 
provide the subject matter and illustrations to use in the class- 
room. Both books deal with the physical sciences and comple- 
ment each other in scope and depth of content. 


CONTENTS 
Some of the interesting subjects covered include: The Earth; 
Sun, Moon, and Stars; The Solar System; Gravity; Temperature 
and Rainfall; Electricity; Tools and Machines; Energy; and scores 
of other topics. 


Order No. 22N1104 
Upper Edition 

200 pages. Paper 
$2.25, net, postpaid 


RESOURCE MATERIALS FOR 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCE, SERIES 1 


BIOLOGY 


For teachers of Grades 7—8. Order Number 
22N1102. 202 pages. Paper. $2.25, net, post- 
paid. 


Encourage your school to order desk copies for all teachers 
in the intermediate and upper grades 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE 


se oe 


SAINT LOUIS 18, MISSOURI 


For Christian Giving’ 
At Christmastime. These excellent new books 
provide a varied shopping list for gifts that 


pastors and church leaders will find most . 
helpful in their work. 


© Voice of Conscience » 


by Alfred M. Rehwinkel 


Answers the question “What is freedom of conscience?” 
forcefully and pertinently. Clarifies man’s responsibility to 
God. Supplies bulwarks against today’s exposure to pagan, 
materialistic philosophies of life. Pastors will find this book 
helpful as an outline of study for advanced Bible classes, 
college students, and institutional workers. 


174 pages. Cloth. $2.75 


© Labor, Industry and the Church @ Martin Luther, Saint and Sinner = 


by John Daniel by Theodore J. Kleinhans 
Comprehensive discussion of industrial and Martin Luther presented in personal 
labor problems with Christian applications. anecdotal style. So entertainingly 
Reviews various ethical approaches to the written and so inspiring it makes an 
interrelationship of the church, labor and in- ideal Christmas gift for anyone on 
dustry. Presents ideas for study and activity your list. 
in the congregation. A gift any pastor will find 144 pages. Cloth. $1.65 


timely for his work in giving Christian guidance 
in labor-industry problems. 


200 pees. Goth. @ Bible Commentary on Luke 


by Dr. William S. Arndt 

A verse-by-verse interpretation, also 
a general view of the contents. Dr. 
Arndt attempts to “set forth the true 
meaning of what Luke wrote without 
dwelling on opinions that have been 
voiced”. 

504 pages. Cloth. $6.50 


Gifts of Inspiration and Comfort 
@ When the Lights Are Low 


by Henry Rische 


Fifteen chapters each touching some 
situation of human experience and 
holding the candle of Scripture to 
pilot the reader through the problem. 


200 pages. Cloth. $2.50 
MEDITATIONS FROM 
@ Portals of Prayer 


378 Meditations by 65 well-known 
authors. Over a year’s supply of 
choice daily devotional gems. 


380 pages. Cloth. $2.50 


@ From your book store - 


Concordia 
PUBLISHING HOUSE 
ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 


